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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


STANDARD OILS SUBMISSION TO 
MISSOURI 


ale USIASTIC, dubious, incredulous, and sarcastic com- 


ment greets the proposition of the Standard Oil Company 


to go into partnership with Missouri, rather than be driven from 
the State. Some hopeful editors see in this event the beginning 
of State control of the trusts, some regard it much as they would 
a proposition by Captain Kidd to take into partnership in his busi- 
ness the judge who had just condemned him, while others warn 
Missouri that the new partner will be a dangerous character to 
hitch up with. In Kansas, too, the International Harvester Com- 
pany has accepted a court decision involving a supervision of its 
prices and business methods by a State commission. In Missouri, 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, confronted with a decision 


of the Missouri Supreme Court ousting it from the State, pro- 


poses to make the State its supervising partner, The corporation 
does not even ask the remission of fines aggregating $150,000 im- 
posed upon its three subsidiary companies, but after setting forth 
many reasons why the business of its large Kansas City refinery on 
Sugar Creek should not be paralyzed, makes its offer to the 


State in the following terms: 


“This respondent is willing to place itself and its business under 
the vigilant eye of the State and subject to the supervision and 
control of the court, if it will aid in the solution of a difficult situ- 
ation. If such arrangement be acceptable, the owners of the 
majority stock of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company will place that 
stock in the same situation. 

“It is, therefore, proposed that in lieu of the judgment of 
ouster against the Indiana company, that: 

“A new Missouri corporation be formed which shall take over 
all the Missouri property of the Indiana company, and succeed to 
all its business in this State. All the stock of the new company, 
Jess enough to qualify directors, shall be issued to, and for four 
years stand in the names of two persons as trustees; one selected 
by the State and the other by the Indiana company, both selections 
to be approved by this court. 

“Those trustees shall act as officers of this court and, subject to 
its control and direction, shall so vote the stock, and keep vigilant 
supervision over the affairs of the company as to see that it con- 
ducts them in a way that fair, just, lawful, and proper treatment 
is accorded to the public as well as to the property, company, and 
its real owners. If ever, as to any action to this taken or pursued, 
the said trustees can not agree, the controversy shall be submitted 
to the judges of this court, or some one named by them as an 
arbitrator, the decision of the judges or their arbitrator to be final. 

“This respondent would prefer not to form a new company. It 
would prefer to remain in the State and have appointed such trus- 
tees, giving them by irrevocable power of attorney full power of 
supervision over the conduct of its business in Missouri, as that 


outlined with respect to a new company. 


“The stock of the Water-Pierce Company, owned by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, shall be sold and transferred to 
and become the property of the Missouri company thus formed ; 


or, in lieu thereof, it shall be transferred to and held by said trus- 


tees for the same period.” 


It was stated on behalf of the company that the plan was adopted 

in a conference in its New-York offices. Frank Hagerman, of 
counsel for the corporation, remarks : 
We think of 
no fairer way to convince the State and the people that they are to 
get a square deal. We have told the State to step in and watch 
us carefully. If prices don’t suit, the State can change them. 

“Next to that at Whiting, Ind., the Sugar Creek Refinery at 
Kansas City is the largest in the United States. Since it was 
opened the fuel-oil industry has grown to such proportions that the 
sudden shutting off of the supply would mean almost incalculable 
loss and confusion for a very large number of enterprises. Sugar 
Creek supplies not only Missouri but also Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- 


“Our partnership offer may seem a bit startling, 


sas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. Under the laws of some States, 
notably those in Nebraska and North Dakota, there is required a 
lighter gravity of oil than can be furnished by the refineries in 
Kansas. Hence the Kansas City refinery at Sugar Creek supplies 
them, The business is enormous,” 

A large oil-producer in the Oklahoma field stated that the closing 
of the refinery would cut off a market for 15,000 barrels of fuel oil 
daily for which Oklahoma producers receive on an average $40,000 
a day from the Standard Oil Company, and would compe) Kansas 
City to revert to the use of coal for fuel. 

The New York American is disposed to welcome this scheme as 
a forerunner of a new trial system of State control, saying: 


“The gist of the whole proposition comes to nothing short of a 
complete concession on the part of the Standard Oil Company of 
a far-reaching legal and commercial principle, which, in its out- 
working, promises a thoroughgoing solution of the corporation 
problem. That principle is that, after all is said and done, private 
business corporations are not wholly private, but are rather to be 
regarded as the offspring and special agencies of an all-inclusive 
public corporation—the Government. 

“Modern political society is commercial and industrial in its 
grand plan. The Commonwealth ts a great public trust; and it 
ts the only trust that a democracy can permanently tolerate. 

“The legal task of our time is to work out, in behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, a practical community of interest among all those pri- 
vate business corporations that threaten to become monopolistic 
in character. 

“This extraordinary news from Missouri may have no immediate 
consequence. It may for the moment be found legally impractic- 
able to work out the plan proposed. 


“Nevertheless, the event is of capital importance as indicating 
the line of march of legal evolution.” 


The New York Evening Post expresses fears for the fate 
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LINCOLN’S LAW OFFICE IN DANVILLE. 


The firm of Lincoln and Lamon occupied the front room in the second story. 


of Missouri should she engage in business with so wicked 


a partner . 


“Mr. Rockefeller casts unlimited quantities of oi) upon 
the troubled Waters-Pierce Company affairs, Rather than 


give up its business in Missouri, under a writ of 
ouster, that company offers to make the State its super- 
vising partner, with full power to decide on every phase 
of its activity, Missouri’s State officials are said to be 
so puzzled that they have nothing to say. Probably, 
with traditional caution, they are waiting to be shown. 
But, in the mean time, we can only puzzle over the Stand- 
ard’s possible motives. Are its profits in the Missouri 
market so vast that it is bound to keep them, or part of 
them, on any terms? Or is the Standard willing to let 
Missouri try its hand at running the oil business and 
make a mess of it, thus creating an awful warning for 
other States? Or can it be that partial State manage- 
ment in Missouri may be made to supply Standard Oil 
with a basis for claiming immunity in other States? In 
any case, it is nothing less than epoch-making to have the 
oil interests come out in favor of the State of Missouri’s 
owning and operating the Standard’s properties, unless, 
indeed, they foresee the time when, under the new ar- 
rangement, Standard Oil will be owning and operating 
the State of Missouri.” 

Further comment on the situation is embodied in a 
document filed in the Supreme Court by Attorney-Gen- 


era) Major, maintaining that: 


“First—There must be an increase in the fines levied 
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WEIGHING LINCOLN, NORTH AND SOUTH 


\ FEBRUARY magazine with no mention of Abraham Lincoln 
rh 
42 is as scarce as a December number with no allusion to Christmas. 
“Never before in the history of the world,” as Zhe Review of Re- 
views truly predicts, “has the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of any man been celebrated with such depth of feeling and such 
wide-spread concurrence of opinion and sentiment as wi)) mark the 
tributes paid to the memory and achievements of Lincoln at this 
time.” Every phase of the great war President’s character and per- 
sonality has been discust from every conceivable point of view; his 
deep-hearted humanity, his strength, mastery of men, prophetic breadth 
of political wisdom, his splendid Americanism, and even the excel- 
lences of his literary style are the themes of the many writers who 
have added to the great store of literature relating to this man whom 
the nation delights to honor. 

President Roosevelt, who has compared Lincoln with Great-eart 
in “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” contributes to The Review of Reviews a 
brief message whose main theme is Lincoln’s wonderful kindliness as 


illustrated in his often-quoted letter to a mother whose five sons had 
fallen in battle. Of this letter the President says in conclusion : 


“The mother to whom he wrote stood in one sense on a loftier plane 
of patriotism than the mighty President himself. Her memory, 

















HIS HEADQUARTERS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Lincoln's office in 1860 in the old State House at Springfield, I]. 


against the company and its subsidiaries, if the court is disposed and the memory of her sons whom she bore to die for the Union, 
to modify the decree of ouster. Second—There must be some pro- should be kept green in our minds; for she and they, in life and 


vision for effective supervision of the oil business by the State, 


death, typified all that is best and highest in our national exist- 


whether along the lines suggested by the companies or otherwise.” ence. The deed itself, and the words of the great man which 


commemorate that deed, should form one 











of those heritages for all Americans which 


it is of inestimable consequence that 
America should possess.” 


As an expression of the ideals of a Presi- 
dent-to-be, a particular interest attaches to 
these words of William H. Taft in 7%e 
Cosmopolitan Magazine: 


“Certain it is that we have never had in 
public life a man whose sense of duty was 
stronger, whose bearing toward those with 
whom he came in contact, whether his 
friends or political opponents, was charac- 
terized by a greater sense of fairness. 
And we have never had in public life a 
man who took upon himself uncomplain- 
ingly the woes of the nation and suffered 
in his soul from the weight of them as he 








WHERE LINCOLN WAS FERRYMAN. 
Mouth of Anderson Creek, Ky., where he ran a ferry in his boyhood days. 


did, nor in all our history a man who had 
such a mixture of far-sightedness, of under- 
standing of the people, of common sense, 
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of high sense of duty, of power of 
inexorable logic, and of confidence 
in the goodness of God in working 
out a righteous result as had this 
great product of the soil of our coun- 
Oye Geta tbe aTe 


“One can not read of Abraham 


Lincoln without loving him. ” 


From a national standpoint per- 
haps the most significant tribute to 


Lincoln is that of Henry Watter- 
son, “a Southern man and a Con- 
federate soldier.” Colonel Watter- 
son, in The Cosmopolitan, describes 
Lincoln as he saw him in Washing- 
ton just before the war—“a wholly 
resolute man.” But of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude both then and during 


the struggle he recalls that: 


“Throughout the contention that 
preceded the war, amid the passions 
inevitable to the war itself, not one 
bitter, proscriptive word escaped 
his lips or fell from his pen, while 
there was hardly a day that he was 
not projecting his great personality 
between some Southern man or 








you may write below it whatever 
else you please,’.. . Mr, Lincoln 
took with him to Fortress Monroe 
two documents that still exist in his 
own handwriting; one of them a 
joint resolution to be passed by the 
two houses of Congress appropria- 
ting the $400,000,000, the other a 
proclamation to be issued by him- 
self when the joint resolution had 
been enacted. These formed no 


part of the discussion at Hampton 
Roads, because Mr. Stephens told 
Mr. Lincoln they were }imited to 
treating upon the basis of the rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy, ‘In 
that case, Stephens,’ said Lincoln 
sadly, ‘I am guiltless of every drop 
of blood that may be shed from this 
OMMAIGs? « «6.0 6 

“Had Lincoln lived? In that 
event it is quite certain that there 
would have been no era of recon- 
struction, with its repressive agen- 
cies and oppressive legislation, If 
Lincoln had lived there would have 
been wanting to the extremism of 
the time the bloody cue of his ta- 
king off to mount the steeds and 


spur the flanks of vengeance. For 








woman and danger.” 


Of Lincoln’s attitude toward slav- 


ery, his readiness to effect recon- 

ciliation and reunion on a basis of compensating slave-owners 
for the effects of emancipation, and of the'incalculable loss that 
both Northand South suffered through his untimely death, Colonel 
Watterson writes with much feeling, saying: 

“He stood in awe of the Constitution and his oath of office. 
Hating slavery, he recognized its legal existence and its rights 
under the compact of the organic law. He wanted gradually to 
extinguish it, not to despoil those who held it as a property inter- 
est. He was so faithful to these principles that he approached 
emancipation not only with anxious deliberation, but with many 
misgivings. He issued his final proclamation as a military neces- 
sity; and even then, so fair was his nature, he was meditating 
some kind of restitution. ...... 

“ After that famous Hampton-Roads conference, when the Con- 
federate commissioners, Vice-President Stephens, Campbell, and 
Hunter, had traversed the field of official routine with Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, Lincoln took the ‘slim, pale-faced consumptive 
man’ aside and, pointing to a sheet of paper he held in his hand, 
said, ‘Stephens, let me write “Union” at the top of that page, and 


Copyrighted, 1891, by M. P. Rice, Washington, D, C. 


MANY CONSIDER THIS THE BEST PORTRAIT 
OF LINCOLN. 


Lincoln entertained, with respect to 
the rehabilitation of the Union, the 
single wish that the Southern States 
—to use his familiar phraseology 
—‘should come back home and behave themselves,’ and if he 


had lived he would have made this wish effectual as he made 


everything effectual to which he seriously addrest himself.” 


Among the best of recent pen portraits of Lincoln is that by T. 
B. Bancroft, who, in WcCZlure’s, describes the President as the 
Mr. Bancroft 
gives an instance of Lincoln s quick judgment of men: 


writer saw him in Washington during the war. 


“As I came up to the railing in front of him, he was reading 
a paper that had just been presented to him by a man who sat in 
the chair opposite him and who seemed, by his restlessness and 
his unsteady eyes, to be of a nervous disposition, or under great 
excitement. 

“Mr. Lincoln, still holding the paper up and without move- 
ment of any kind, paused and, raising his eyes, looked for a long 
time at this man’s face and seemed to be looking down into his 
very soul. Then, resuming his reading for a few moments, he 
again paused and cast the same piercing look upon his visitor, 
“Suddenly, without warning, he dropt the paper and stretching 














LINCOLN’S BIRTHPLACE, 


When the memorial is completed according to the model shown above the cabin will be placed in it for permanent preservation. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 
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out his long arm he pointed his finger directly in the face of his 
vis-a-vis and said, ‘What’s the matter with you ?’ 

“The man stammered and finally replied, ‘Nothing.’ 

“*Yes, there is,’ said Lincoln. ‘You can’t look me in the face! 


You have not looked me in the face since you sat there! Even 
now you are looking out that window and can not look me in the 
eve!’ 

“Then, flinging the paper in the man’s lap, he cried, ‘Take it 


yack! There is something wrong about this! J will have nothing 
to do with it !’—and the discomfited individual retired. I have 


often regretted that 1 was unable to discover the nature of this 
case.” 

Appleton’s Magazine editorially compares Lincoln and Darwin, 
born on the same day and each, in his different way, an emanci- 
pator: in Zhe Century Richard Watson Gilder treats exhaustively 
of Lincoln as a leader, and Army and Navy Life, after directing 
attention to the fact that while Lincoln drew his first breath ina 

ig cal ew lis las : A private soldie . 
log cabin he drew his last upon the bed of a private soldier, recalls 
his sad utterance between the two long graves on the battle-field of 


Antietam: 


“yp 


}rave men, al)—and both sides American.” 


DEBTS TO TRUSTS NOT COLLECTIBLE 


“T“HE unjust trust must bust,” to quote a favorite poem of 

the New York Suz, is the burden of comment upon the 
sweeping decision of the United States Supreme Court on Febru- 
ary 1, against the Continental Wall Paper Company in its suit to 
recover $56,762, the balance of a merchandise account from the 
Louis Voight & Sons’ Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. In this de- 
cision the Court Jays down the principle that a trust can not co))ect 
for merchandise sold under an illegal agreement in restraint of 
trade. 

It was admitted that the Continental Company, incorporated 
under the laws of New York in 1898 with a capital stock of $200,- 
000, for the purpose of controlling the output and price of wall- 
paper, dominated thirty factories in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts, producing 99 per cent. of the do- 
mestic supply. Seven directors, we read, absolutely governed 
the combination, fixing prices at which goods were to be sold both 
to jobbers and dealers through a hard-and-fast agreement, upon 
the violation of which no more goods were sold to the offender. 
When the Continental Company sued the Voight Company for 














HE CAN'T SEE IT. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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$56,762, the balance of a bill for $144,000 for goods sold, the de- 
fendant demurred on the ground that the price charged was at 
least 50 per cent. above the real value of the merchandise which 
had already been paid, and also alleged that the excessive prices 
were imposed as part of an i)lega) agreement in restraint of 
trade, to enforce payment of which would make the Court party 
to an illegal transaction. This point of view, sustained by the 
lower courts, is thus re-affirmed in the opinion of Justice Harlan: 


“Tf judgment were given to the plaintiff the result would be to 
give the aid of the court in making effective the illegal agree- 
ments that constituted the forbidden combination. 

“We hold that such a judgment can not be granted without de- 
parting from the statutory rule, long established in the jurispru- 
dence of both this country and England, that a court will not lend 
its aid in any way to enforce or to realize the fruits of an agree- 
ment which appears to be tainted with illegality altho the result 
otf applying that rule may sometimes be to shield a defendant who 
has got something for which as between man and man he ought 
perhaps to pay but for which he is unwilling to pay. 

“Yn such cases the aid of the court is denied, not for the benefit 
of the defendant, but because public policy demands that it should 
be denied, without regard to the interests of individual parties. 

“It is of no consequence that the present defendant company 
had knowledge of the alleged illegal combination and its plans or 
was a party thereto. Its interest must be put out of view alto- 


gether when it is sought to have the assistance of the court in ac- 
complishing ends forbidden by law.” 


A minority of four out of the nine judges dissented from the 
decision, concurring in the opinion of Justice Holmes that: 


“Whenever a party knows that he is buying from an illegal 
trust, and still more when he buys ata price that he thinks un- 
reasonable but is compelled to pay in order to get the goods he 
needs, he knows that he is doing an act in furtherance of the un- 
\awful purpose of the trust, which always is to get the most it can 
for its wares. . . . The policy of not furthering the purposes of 
the trust is less important than the policy of preventing people 
from getting other people’s property for nothing when they pur- 
port to be buying it.” 


But editorial opinion for the most part heartily affirms the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court; and the Pittsburg Pvess thus ex- 
presses the prevailing judgment: 

“The decision is one which is in strict accord not only with 


fundamental law but with sound morals. It is the sternest warn- 
ing the trusts have yet received. That it will be indorsed by the 














THE AMERICAN PYTHON. 
—Carter in the New York American. 


THE CURSE OF GOLD. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN “DREADNOUGHT." 


The battle-ship Dedaware, launched February 6, as it will appear when completed, and its sponsor, Miss Anna Cahall, of Bridgeville, Del. 


The ship will carry 


ten 12-inch guns and displace 20,000 tons. 


conscience of the country need hardly be said. Public opinion 
will approve the decision overwhelmingly.” 


As to the dissenting opinion of the minority of the court, the 


Springfield Republican says : 


“If the Voight concern went into the high-price game volun- 


tarily and gladly, and then made use of an illegal situation to 
fleece its co-conspirators, we should all sympathize with this 


“In the present case, however, it might easily have been that the 
defendant dealers were whipt into the combination on penalty 
of being denied all access to lines of goods essential to a well- 
equipped merchant house; and no doubt such is the fact. The 
methods of monopolistic combination here exposed have been 
quite common, and are universally regarded as abhorrent to the 
{aw and all sense of justice and reasonable public policy. And 
this decision is likely to prove powerful for the suppression of 
such methods.” 


Many editors dwell upon the fact that the decision shows the 
often derided Sherman Anti-trust Law to be a very live enact- 
ment; but the demonstrated efficiency of the law is regarded 


with mingled feelings. The Hartford Z7zes believes the present 


case shows this Jaw’s “vicious character,” and the Buffalo Com- 
mercial intimates that “if this law is strictly enforced it will par- 
alyze interstate commerce.” 

On the other hand the New York 7Z7mes fails to discover in the 
decision anything that should frighten an intelligent octopus, re- 
marking : 


“It is said that eels do not mind the second skinning, and the 
Wall Paper Trust, being bad and dead, is not likely to mind the 
decision just handed down. 

“The question is how the decision affects other trusts. It 
would be a sad blow if it disenabled them to collect any bills, but 
as a matter of fact it embarrasses them only regarding the debts 
which it is necessary to collect through the courts. To make this 
decision of no practical effect it is only necessary to make all sales 
payable upon delivery, or even before delivery. That is a good 
way to do business, and especially good in the case of producers 
whose prices are so extortionate that they are collectible only by a 
special obligation apart from the interest of the unwilling buyer. 
The case is far from proving that trusts are vulnerable to the law, 
since the case emphasizes the fact that the defendant was not slain 
by the law, but by its own uncommercial practises. 

“There will be no mourners at the grave of this trust, and all 
other bad trusts will do well to take notice of the facts. Good 
trusts, which sell to willing buyers at reasonable profits, are not 
concerned at all, unless perhaps the decision may be taken to in- 
dicate a fixt intention upon the part of the court to construe the 





law against trusts to mean exactly what it says, hurt as it may and 
whom it may. The effect of the decision to encourage or to de- 


press depends upon this rather than upon the point settled.” 


BROADER ASPECTS OF JAPANESE 
EXCLUSION 


RRESPECTIVE of the fate of recent anti-Japanese measures 
in California, and aside from the more excited utterances of 
both legislators and editors, the controversy has brought out a 


number of calmer statements, like the following from the San 
Francisco Chronicle, which must be considered as expressing the 


judgment of many in the Pacific-coast region : 


“Exclusion of Asiatics should be by law and not by treaty, but 
it should be based on the broad ground of statesmanship as legal 
recognition of the unquestionable fact that Oriental and Western 
civilizations can not exist side by side and that if such juxtaposi- 
tion is attempted the Oriental civilization must supplant our own 
by reason of economic conditions which no )egis)ation can affect. 
That fact fully justifies an Oriental-exclusion law, which we shall 
finally get by convincing the American people. Jn the mean time 
they are not fully convinced, and such legislation as has been pro- 
posed in Sacramento, by arousing passion and strong interests 
against us, will do us immeasurable harm, with no possibility of 
affording us any relief.” 


Still more important is a carefully written letter of Senator 
George S. Nixon, of Nevada, who was largely instrumental in 
repressing the anti-Japanese activities of the legislature of his State, 
Senator Nixon, writing to Governor Dickerson, of Nevada, says 
in part: 


“We are finding it difficult to assimilate eyen the immigrants of 
the white race, and have been obliged to carefully restrict such 
immigration. We have drifted into a condition regarding the 
black race which constitutes the great problem and peril of the 
future. 

“Confronting our Pacific coast lies Asia, with nearly a billion 
people of the brown race, who, if there were no restrictions, would 
quickly settle upon and take possession of our entire coast and in- 
termountain region. 

“History teaches that it is impossible to make a homogeneous 
people by the juxtaposition of races differing in color upon the same 
soil. Race tolerance under such conditions means race amalga- 
mation, and that is undesirable. Race intolerance means ultimately 
race war and mutual destruction, or the reduction of one of the 
races to servitude. The admission of a race of a different color in 
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a condition of industrial servitude is foreign to our institutions, 
which demand equal rights to all within our jurisdiction. 

“There is but one consistent position to assume, and that is to 
relegate the whole question to domestic legislation in each country, 
permitting each to make such laws regarding the regulation, re- 
striction, or prevention of immigration as it sees fit. 

“The time has come, in my judgment, when the United States, 
as a matter of self-protection and self-preservation, must declare 
by statutory enactment that it will not tolerate further race compli- 
cations. Our country should by law, to take effect after the ex- 
piration of existing treaties, prevent the immigration into this 
country of all peoples other than those of the white race, except 
under restricted conditions relating to international commerce, 
travel, and education. 

“Japan can not justly take offense at such action. She is at 
liberty to pursue the same course. Such action constitutes no 
charge of inferiority against the race excluded; it may bea con- 
fession of inferiority in ability to cope economically with the ex- 
cluded race. 

“A temperate declaration made at this time by the legislatures 
of the.Western States upon the lines here indicated will aid much 
to advance the enlightened, calm, and forceful presentation of this 
question in such a manner as shall convince the judgment of the 
world, including that of Japan herself.” 

In Oregon also the existence of a like sentiment is indicated by 
the introduction of a resolution into the State Senate asking Con- 
gress to broaden the exclusion laws so as to shut out al! Asiatics, 
specifically Japanese and Hindus as well as Chinese, but in that 
State, we are told, the problem is not regarded as vitally important. 

Recent criticism of the exclusionists has likewise evoked some- 
what angry retorts calling in question the motives of the critics, 
such as the following from the San Francisco Chronicle ; 

“The feeling against California in the East is entirely based on 
two main motives, both sordid. One is to keep solid with Japan 
and thereby promote the sale of cotton goods and kerosene, no 
matter at what cost to the people of the Pacific coast. The other 
is to force Congress to make heavier appropriations for the Army 
and Navy.” 

The answer has been that the Governments of Japan and the 
United States are cooperating to remove all cause of complaint 

















“HI, MISTER, WON'T YOU LET ME GET UNDER THAT, TOO?” 
— Triggs in the New York Press. 


without friction, and that their efforts are only hampered by i))- 
considered agitation in individual States. Governor Gillett, in 
his message to the California assembly, urging a reconsideration 


of the Japanese Schoo) Segregation Bill, deals mainly with the 


necessity for observing treaty obligations. The Governor says: 
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“There has been no general demand for such legislation, there 
is no immediate or present danger to our schools, and no bad in- 
fluence exists therein by reason of any Japanese pupils attending 
our public schools, and there is no occasion, at present at least, 
for unnecessary alarm. ...... 

“Japan, under its treaty being one of ‘the favored nations, and 
being jealous of the rights of its citizens, claims for them and their 

















THE HOLD-UP. 
—Gregg in the Atlanta Constitution. 


children the same rights and privileges as are accorded to the sub- 
jects of other favored nations. This claim our Government recog- 
nizes and stands ready to enforce. If the treaty, as claimed, 
guarantees to Japanese children the rights and privileges accorded 
to the children of aliens of other nations, then those rights and 
privileges, so long as the treaty remains, should be observed; and 
if our morals and citizenship are to be endangered thereby, then 
the treaty, so far as it guarantees that right, should be annulled by 
the general government, as this State has no power to do so.” 


Some Eastern observers remark that there are not eriough Japan- 
ese in the California schools to justify all this disturbance. The 
attendance figures for December, 1906, given in an article in 7he 
Outlook by George Kennan at the time when the school question 
first was raised, are summarized as follows: 


“ Of the 28,736 children in San-Francisco schools on December 8, 
1906, there were in the primary and grammar schools 93 Japanese, 
a little more than an average of 1 to each school-building. 

“Of these 93 Japanese one-third were born in the United States 
and 28 were girls Of the 56 boys, 34 were under 15 years of age. 
Of the 31 who were more than 15, only 2 had reached the age of 
20, and the average age of the remainder was 17.2. Twenty-five 
of them were in grammar schools, so that the number sitting beside 
children of tender age—one of the chief reasons advanced by op- 
ponents of the Japanese for their exclusion from the white schools 
—was 6. 

“Altho the 93 Japanese scholars in San Francisco were distrib- 
uted among 23 schools, 42 of them, or nearly one-half, were in 2 
schools—the Redding Primary and the Pacific Heights Grammar, 
In the former, their average age was 9.6 years, and in the latter, 
16.5, Most ot the Japanese in grammar schools were probably 
two or three years older than their white associates, but Mr. Alt- 
man, president of the Board of Education, admitted that ‘nothing 
can be said against the general character and deportment of Japan- 
ese scholars.’ ” 


Commenting upon these figures, one paper suggests that if the 


age of the Japanese pupils is an objection, California might easily 
establish a school-age limit without obtruding a race question. 
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GOVERNOR HASKELL’S INDICTMENT 


CCORDING to William Randolph Hearst, Governor Charles 

N. Haskeil, of Oklahoma, now under indictment for alleged 

participation in a conspiracy to defraud the Government in connec- 

tion with the acquirement:of Creek Indian lands at Muskogee, 

is “a striking exhibit of the unsoundness of American politics—in 

spots,”; while according to the Governor’s intimations, his indict- 
ment is largely due to Mr. Hearst’s “crooked manipulations.” 

As a result of investigations by the Federal Grand Jury of 
matters arising in suits to recover title in certain lands for the 
Creek Nation, the Governor, with six other prominent citizens, has 
been indicted under charges of complicity in a scheme in which 
the names of many “dummies” are said to have been scheduled to 
secure town lots. The lots, it is charged, were transferred from 
the dummies to the defendants by means of forged quit-claim 
deeds. The maximum penalty involved is a fine of $10,000 and 
two years in the penitentiary. 

yovernor Haskell issues the following statement : 

“I have just heard of the indictment for conspiracy, coupled 
with seven or eight of the oldest and highest-charactered citizens 
of Muskogee, men who developed and built up that country by 
their unselfish effort. From now on the proceedings will be open 
to both sdes. Hearst’s crooked manipulations will be at a discount. 

“Tam satisfied the Interior Department has been misled by false 
statements. I am confident there has not been a dishonest act 
done by any of the indicted par- 
ties, and that good citizens in 
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WHY NOT? 
—lIreland in the Cincinnati 7imes-Star. 


subjects. He preferred to offer exhibits. That is more in his line. 
“If Mr. Haskell had been merely the victim of abuse he would 
have finished the Presidential campaign as treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 





general, regardless of politics, 
feel the same way.” 


The Oklahoma House, by a 
strict party vote, has adopted a 
resolution condemning Governor 
Haskell’s prosecution as the re- 
sult of a combination of William 
R. Hearst and President Roose- 
velt against him. 

In reply to the statements of 
the Governor and his friends Mr. 








Abuse is common and cheap in 
politics. It is not formidable. 

“It was not abuse, but stark, 
incontrovertible fact, that felled 
Haskell. He was precipitated 
like quicksilver at the jar of a 
beaker. He was sifted, not by 
any man’s anger or enmity, but 
by the wire-woven grill of his 
own deeds. 

“ Abuse does not destroy politi- 
cal leaders. Abuse does not forge 
indictments in a jury-room.” 








Hearst’s paper, the New York 
American, says editorially : 


“Mr. Hearst exposed Mr. Has- 
kell as an engineer would pick out a bad girder in a bridge. It 
was necessary to show the people the corrupt relationship existing 
between the party machines and the money-power. 

“Mr. Hearst might have preached sermons on this and kindred 




















JUST A LITTLE “ UNFINISHED BUSINESS” FOR CONGRESS. 


—Barclay in the Baltimore Su». 
HE LAUGHS BEST WHO, LAUGHS LAST. 


ROoOsEVELT.—* Pooh, pooh! Why I could get a bigger roar out of Con- 
gress any day by just sending in a special message.” 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


M. L. Mott, attorney for the 
Creek Nation, has specifically 
denied that Mr. Hearst has any- 
thing todo with the proceedings. 
Mr. Mott is quoted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as saying : 


“In the controversy last fall between Haskell and me I wrote 
two open letters charging him with the very frauds for which the 
Grand Jury has now indicted him. He denied the charges then. 

“JT stated in my letter then to President Roosevelt that I had the 
sworn statements of the zoo dummies that Haskell had used in 
carrying out his land frauds. These statements were gathered in 
32 civil suits which I instituted on behalf of the Creek Indians 
against Haskell and others to recover the lands of which the Indians 
had beendefrauded. Associated with me in those 32 suits was W. 
L. Sturdevant, of St. Louis. 

“Twenty-six of the 32 suits were begun before Statehood and 
before Haskell was a candidate for Governor, and before his oil 
dealings had been exposed by Hearst.” 


Commenting upon Governor Haskell’s home support, the New 
York Zvening Post says: 


“With fine Western loyalty, the Oklahoma legislature has 
rallied to the defense of Governor Haskell, and in one devastating 
blast of righteous indignation swept away the ‘Roosevelt-Hearst 
combination,’ the ‘blackmailing’ Federal grand jury which has 
indicted the Governor, and al] other enemies—whoever they may 
be—of a ‘long-suffering people.’ We sincerely hope that Mr, 
Haskell, for his own sake and the sake of Oklahoma’s good name 
and the country’s, will succeed in proving his innocence, But in 
the mean time the procedure of his friends reads uncommonly like 
the recent uprising of Bath, Me., in defense of its injured son, 


Charles W. Morse, or the fervor with which Beaver, Pa., used to 
rush to the defense of Matthew Quay.” 








THE CENSUS BILL VETO 

X 7HETHER or not Congress succeeds in repassing the Cen- 
\M sus Bill vetoed by the President as a “fraud upon the 
public,” it is evident that the Executive will have the support of 
a conservative element in the press that is not a)ways ranged on 


his side. More than one usually adverse publication commends 


the spirit of the President’s statement in which he says: 


“1 do not believe in the doctrine that tothe victor belong the 
spoils, but I think even less of the doctrine that the spoils shall be 
divided without a fight by the professional politicians on both sides ; 
and this would be the result of permitting the bill in its present 
shape to become a law.” 


This disapproval is aimed at aclause in the measure that pro- 
vides for the choice of census appointees by “non-competitive ex- 
aminations,” a method that would put the whole census, many 
think, into the spoilsmen’s hands. The New York £vening Post 
strongly denounces the bill as a spoilsman’s measure, pure and 
simple, and declares: 


“The provisions of the bi)) are so indefensible, so vicious, that 
we do not see how Congress can fail to retrace its steps. There 
certainly would be no possibility of passing the original bill over 
the President’s veto, were it not for the bad blood now existing 
between him and Congress. But it would be a fine way of taking 


revenge on the President, to injure the public service, and perhaps 
» 


ruin the Census ! 

Of the financial aspects of the Census Bill the New York 7770- 
une Says: 

“What the nation has at stake apart from the important principle 
may be judged from the officia) statement concerning the )ast cen- 
sus, to the effect that the refusal or failure to put the employees 
under the Civil-Service system entailed an additional and wholly 
needless expense of fully $2,000,000, The coming census will be 


a much larger and more costly undertaking than the last, and the 
loss caused by non-compliance with Civil-Service rules will be 
correspondingly heavier. It is not merely a question of method 
of appointment. Itis aquestion of saving or squandering millions 


of dollars of public money. That is why every thoughtful citizen 


should hope that the President’s veto prevail.” 


There is some difference of opinion of the probability of Con- 
gress passing the bill over the President’s veto. The New York 
Times says on this point: 

“It is not probable that the bill will be passed in the House, 
where it had its origin, over the veto of the President. That would 
require a two-thirds vote, which would necessarily include nearly 
all the Democrats. We can not imagine these being so foolish and 
petty as to vote against the President simply to aggravate the 
differences between him and his party. Even if the greater number 


of them did so, it is inconceivable that the Republicans would de- 
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sire to make an open issue with the leader of their party on a ques- 
tion as to which they are so cleariy wrong and their motives so ob- 
viously interested. But if they were rash and stubborn and stupid 
enough to do this, they would probably have nothing to show for 
it. It has been suggested that incase of the veto being overridden, 
the President would proceed promptly to issue an order under the 
statutes regulating the Civil Service requiring competitive exami- 
nations for the census employees.” 


FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


ae in the multiplicity of more sensational matters the 
proposed establishment of a National Children’s Bureau 
has not entirely escaped the notice of the press. At a White 
House Conference on Dependent Children, composed of 200 of 
the foremost workers of all faiths, it was unanimously resolved 
to urge upon Congress the desirability of establishing a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in one of the executive departments. The Pres- 
ident is strongly in favor of the proposa) and has promised to 
send a special message urging the passage of bills embodying its 
features that have already been introduced in both houses of 
Congress. 

The Chicago Record-fHerald sketches as follows the need for 
such an institution as demonstrated by local conditions : 


“The duty of the children’s bureau, of course, would be to 
gather, digest, and furnish accurate information concerning the de- 
pendent, defective, and delinquent children of the country. Such 
information might lead to intelligent State legislation as well as to 
enlightened action by Congress within its jurisdiction—the District 
of Columbia, the Territories, interstate commerce. It would also 
be extremely valuable to the private humanitarian associations in- 


terested in the welfare of homeless or neglected children. 


“At the recent Chicago conference it was demonstrated to the 
surprize of many delegates that not even the juvenile courts of 
the country take pains to ascertain the antecedents and circum- 
stances of the youthful defendants who come before them, Yet it 
is of the greatest importance to know whether a child charged 
with delinquency has been in the street, at work in a factory—per- 


haps contrary to law—or in a home characterized by inefficiency, 
laxity, or immorality.” 

Among the conclusions of the conference were, that, wherever 
possible, children should be placed in homes rather than in asy. 
lums, and that far greater care should be taken to protect children 
against illness or accident, that the reform of child labor should 
be promoted, that a method of obtaining compensation for in- 
juries should be worked out, that dependent children should 
be assured an education equal to that afforded to others, and that 
private homes and institutions in which dependent children are 


placed should be subject to much stricter supervision. 





TOPICS 


THE Japs will bear watching, and some Americans will bear the same.— 
Baltimore American. 

CHICAGO is happy at last. Professor Ferrero says Rome could boast of no 
stock-yards.—Washington Post. 

THERE are several aspirants for the part of Brutus when Senator Julius 
Cesar Burrows comes up for reelection in Michigan.—Washington Post. 

An advocate of the parcels post succeeds in the Senate from New York the 
president of an express company. The world do move!—New York World. 

HAVING won a victory at Tabriz, the Shah will now withdraw the Constitu- 
tion he withdrew in August, in September, and in December.—New York Post. 

Says an exchange: ‘‘The Standard Oil Company expects to increase its capi- 
tal stock to $500,000,000."" _Isn’t this pouring water on the troubled oil?— 
Atlanta Georgian. 

CHARGES of treachery made in connection with the election of a senator in 
Indiana indicate that political conditions in that State are rapidly becoming 
normal.—Washington Post. 

We wish they would postpone those funny little wars they are trying to 


get up in the Balkans and South America till our big show in the main tent 
concludes its performance.—Washington Post. 


IN BRIEF 


Kansas democrats want Bryan to be a candidate again. Probably Kansas 
republicans do also, if the truth were known.—Chicago News. 

GEOLOGISTS say that Italy is one of the newest portions of the earth’s sur- 
face. That may be, but it’s certainly no improvement.—Detroit Free Press. 

THANKS to American generosity, a season of unprecedented building activ- 
ity is about to be reported from Southern Italy.—New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Tue President-elect, we believe, thoroughly understands that the Solid 
South frequently possums one way and votes another.—Richmond Times- 
Despatch. 

Ir the report be true that they have discovered the love germ in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, will they be so good as to bring it to Washington and 
let it run loose till March 4 ?—Washington Post. 

“Russ of the air’’ are to be formulated by the International Association 
of Aeronauts now in session. Doubtless the first will be that persons falling 
out of a balloon have the right of way.—New York American. 


THE list of principal stockholders of American railroads, published in New 
York a few days ago, was chiefly interesting for the absence of the names of 


the widows and orphans who, as we have so often been assured, own those 
properties.—H ouston Chronicle. 











so FOREIGN COMMENT " 


SEAMY SIDE OF EARTHQUAKE RELIEF “We are giving them our money, we are sending them field- 


kitchens from our Life-Saving Corps. In this way we will show 

HE earthquake in Italy has been a curious touchstone of to Italy what sort of people we are. We are the true gentlemen.” 
human passions—the worst as well as the best. It has even A still more virulent reference to the foreign contributions ap- 
stirred up deep political animosities. Many papers tell us that pears in the J/uskefe (Vienna), an illustrated journal which favors 
some of the rescuers showed more anxiety to disentangle the buried 
money than the buried men from the appalling ruins, and the Lon- 
don Standard reports that many grumbled over the relief they re- 
ceived. Weare assured by a well-known English novelist, traveler, 
and journalist, Mr. William Le Queux, in a recent letter to the 





London 77mes, that the officials appointed to distribute interna- 
tional contributions to Italian earthquake victims invariably pocket 
the largest part of them, “and that less than one-fifth ever reaches 
the victims, Deputies, employed by the Government, syndics, 
magistrates, and even the military officers have each to receive 
their share before the sufferers are reached,” 

This statement may have been partly true of previous earthquakes, 
as that in Calabria a few years ago, comments the 7yibuna 
(Rome), but even so it is exaggerated, and “the conclusion arrived 
at with regard to the earthquake at Messina is false, utterly false.” 
This opinion is confirmed by the J/zzerva (Rome) which gives 
the highest praise to the way in which the Government officials 
have done their work. Thus we are told: 


“Whatever may be said in other like cases, we have the pleasure 
on this occasion of recording that the Government, and the Prime 


Minister especially, have done all that could be done under like 
conditions. They have sent war-ships, soldiers of every branch 


in the army, guards and carbineers, doctors, nurses, provisions, 
tents, and medicines to the seat of the disaster. Could they do 


more ?” 
The well-known English writer, Mr. William Patterson, who 


witnessed a)) the horrors of the scene and the distribution of relief, 














THE ITALIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY AT WORK AMONG THE RUINS 


writes in Zhe Evening Standard (London) that throughout the OF MESSINA. 
whole of his journey to Reggio he could “record no action of an It is curious to note that the British field hospital at Catona with 


150 beds has been handed overto the Italians as it was found that 


oe ° “ y oO >} q ” 
official” which he could not have thoroughly indorsed. the ignorant Calabrian peasants refused to enter it, fearing that they 
Perhaps the most curious incident in the catastrophe is the politi- would be taken to England. We have not heard of any who were 
eer : : : fraid of being tak ica. 
ca) effect which it has produced in Austria, to judge from the press etenid 6 Ueing taken 1 Amarin 
of Vienna. The correspondent of the +vauzkfurter Zeitung de- the Army, whose officers contribute to it. An insinuation is made 
clares that the Austrian and Italian Relief Committees were so that the foreign contributions are used for other purposes than the 


constantly at loggerheads that, as he sarcastically adds, the _ relief of the earthquake sufferers, and that the earthquake is thus 


a blessing in disguise to the Italian exchequer. 
One of the most recent numbers of the A4/uskete 





represents the King of Italy pouring gold pieces 
from a cornucopia into receptacles grouped around 


him. Each of these is inscribed with a name— 
schools, armaments, victims of earthquake. The 


money runs in streams from the cornucopia. A 
small stream reaches the earthquake sufferers, 


the largest, the vase entitled armaments. Under- 
neath is an address to nature, which runs as 


follows: 


“You are beautiful, O Nature, but why, wretch, 
have youturned upside down one of the loveliest 
of your countries? My son (answers Nature], 
what you consider madness is the profoundest 
wisdom. It is, in fact, the exercise of the diplo- 
matic art. How stupid you are! Do not grow 
angry at me, but look at the facts. You are not 
successful in your armaments, whether land or sea 
forces. I have come to succor the State. I have 

Transformed into an infirmary for the earthquake victims, done the same thing before, but on that occasion 
; the national exchequer was drawn upon. Now it 
“Triple Alliance seemed to be endangered.” This spirit of rivalry is much better that foreigners should contribute.” 


seems to be reflected even in the Vienna press, and the Armee 














BALLROOM OF THE FOREIGN CLUB AT NAPLES, 


This, it is retorted, comes with ill taste from a nation whose 


Zeitung actually declares “the catastrophe has paralyzed an  half-cooked and soggy relief rations added new miseries to the 


enemy ; let us take advantage of it.” Ina tone of similar taste havoc wrought by nature.—7Zvanslations made for THE 


the Sonn- und Montags Zeitung of the same city exclaims; LITERARY DIGEST, 
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WHY THE GUILLOTINE CAME BACK 


HE unwillingness shown by both the President and the Prime 
Minister of France to enforce the death penalty, as noticed 

in these pages last week, has been overcome by the absolute 
necessity for checking homicide and crimes of violence in France. 
The records of criminal procedure in Paris and the provinces, pub- 























GENTLENESS, 


“ Heavens! Alphonse, don’t knife him too deep! Remember that 
Diebler is on deck again.” —lllustra@tion (Paris). 


lished in the French press, exhibit a terrible increase in lawless- 
ness, especially among the young. While the clerical papers have 
attributed this to the Separation and the secularization of the 
schools, such papers as the Temps, the Gaulois, and the Figaro 
find the chief cause to be the “morbid sentimentality” of the Gov- 
ernment which has “feebly shrunk from necessary measures of 
social surgery.” 

This view has practically won the day in France, and its accept- 
ance by the authorities directs our attention to the last “ Report of 
the Administration of Criminal Justice,” from which we learn that 
the annual total of offenses of all sorts in France has increased by 
§5,000 units. The number of reported, but undciected, crimes 
have increased proportionally. It had reached 96,686 in 1go1. 
This last report estimates the figure at 107,710. In Paris it has 
been necessary to double the number of judges of the assize courts, 


and to appoint four additional investigating magistrates. Of the 
character of these violations of the law we read in the report : 


“It is especially violent crime that has increased. While there 
were 163 murders recorded in 1901, the number last reported for 
the year is 274. We have to record 168 cases of assassination or 
premeditated murder for the year last past. The number in rgor 
was 150. Violent assaults resulting in death have risen within the 
same period from 145 to 171, and parricides from gto 12. If to 
the cases brought into court we add those abandoned for lack of 
sufficient evidence against the accused, we reach a total of 1,075 


crimes of this sort against 775 in 1901—equivalent to an increase 


of more than 35 per cent.” 


The condition of France as judged from these figures assumes a 
darker tinge when we come to consider the ages of the criminals. 
Thus we read: 


“Out of the 274 murders for the last recorded year, 65 were the 
work of minors between 16 and 21 years of age. The same class 
of offenders were guilty of 35 out of the 168 assassinations or pre- 
meditated murders committed, of 26 out of 171 fatal assaults. 
The total French population of both sexes over 21 is 24,406,244, 
and that of minors between the ages of 16 and 21 is 3,248,598, so 
that the percentage of juvenile criminality is higher than that of 
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the adults, In 1530 there were 6,979 offenses against common law 


committed by minors. The last recorded estimate is 31,441, Or an 
increase of 450 per cent. in 75 years.”"—TZranslation made for 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HARD SLEDDING IN CERMANY 


HE German Government has reached a financial crisis which 
in a business house would almost call for a receivership or 
a petition in bankruptcy, According to an article in the /vank- 
Jurter Zettung, Many industries have come to a standstill) and 
many banks have failed during the past year, while thousands are 
out of work. There have been large failures in the various trades 
—building, textile, pottery, and the chemical industry, The great 
potash (kali) industry has been heavily overcapitalized. There 
has been a serious depression in the prices, profits, and dividends 
of various kali companies. Retaliatory tariffs have increased the 
duty on iron and hampered the exports of cutlery and steel goods. 
Thus, observes this paper: 

“The year 1908 ends, as was to be expected, 4n wide-spread un- 
employment. While in the eastern States of America unemploy- 
ment was rife during October; while in England among the trade- 
unions one in ten men was unemployed, in Germany the terrible 
condition has been reached where there are nearly two men for 
every vacant position. The months of November and December 
have made the outlook still more gloomy.” 

Some interesting particulars of German financial conditions are 
given in an article contributed to the London Dazly Afaz?/ by Dr. 
Handl, editor of the most important of Germany's economic 
organs, the Berdiner Monatskurse. “Rarely, if ever,” declares 
this high authority, “has there prevailed in Germany so profound 
and general a state of suspense with regard to financial and 
economic conditions as exists to-day.” The deliberations of the 
Reichstag “are dominated by one issue—the issue of finance.” 
Almost everything is being taxed, and a new tax on electrical in- 
dustries is now proposed. Even the Chancellor of the Imperial 











THE REAL FOES OF THE IMPERIAL TREASURY. 
— Werre Jacoé (Stuttgart). 
Exchequer is said to be growing disheartened, and the Kaiser is 
thinking of selling several of his many castles. To quote the 
words of Mr. Handl: 


“Is it not, however, significant enough that Herr von Sydow, 
who has only just become Chancellor of the Imperial Exchequer, 
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is already said to be tired of his duties and to have threatened 
resignation ? Such rumors have been promptly denied, and they 
may be false, but they serve to show how confused and apprehen- 
sive is the state of the public mind with regard to finance, and how 
uncertain is the future. 


“To this state of uncertainty another factor must be added. 
“Public confidence in the wisdom of official financial proposals 


has been severely shaken by the complete failure of the so-called 
smaller imperia) finance-reform measures which were inaugurated 
only two years ago, and of which the principalclauses are now to 
be abolished. And yet who can doubt but that it would be of the 
very greatest importance to the country, and especially for indus- 
trial and commercial interests, to know exactly and at once how 
the new scheme of taxation will look when it passes into law ? 

“Let me quote only one instance—the tax on artificial light and 
its appliances—to show how deeply interested large branches of 
industry must be in the coming legislation.” 


Details of the existing difficulties are stated by the London 


Economist, which says that already the Imperial Budget subsists 


on borrowed money. The new taxation will not cover the Prus- 


sian deficit, and thf writer justifies Prince von Buelow’s counsel 
of frugality, altho the Socialists answer it by pointing to “naval 
extravagance.” To quote this authority: 

“A few illustrations may here be cited of the difficulties in Im- 
perial and State finance, The Imperial Budget is only balanced 
by a loan of £10,154,000; and without the proposed new taxation 
the deficits for the next five years would be some £20,000,000 
annually. The Prussian Budget a few years ago showed large sur- 
pluses ; now there is a deficit which will not be wholly covered by 
the £8,250,000 of new taxes proposed by the Prussian Government ; 
and the Finance Minister has declined to contemplate the burden 
which would be entailed by the refusal of the Reichstag to wipe 
out the outstanding matricular contributions in 1909. _ If this relief 
is not forthcoming, Bavaria will have to increase taxation by 
£1,000,000 a year. Wiirtemberg shows a heavy deficit, mainly due 
to education and the rise in official salaries. The smaller and 
poorer States, of whose domestic affairs we seldom hear anything, 
must be suffering even more severely ; it is on some of these that 
the crisis in the kali industry comes heaviest, and it seems very 
doubtful if the strain will be relaxed 

“Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprizing that Prince 
Buelow should have recommended retrenchment and a return to 
the old Prussian habits of economy, both in private life and in the 
public service. The full report of his speech shows that he advo- 
cated administrative economies in both Army and Navy.”—7Zvaus- 


lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

















MR. ROOSEVELT IN AFRICA. 


THE GIRAFFE.—“ Say, who's that zebra-busting?” 


Tue ELEPHANT.—“ Guess it’s Teddy. Why don't he stick to 
bears, anyway.”’ — Westminster Gazette (London). 


LIVES -OF 
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STILL “GOVERNING BY EXECUTION” 


INCE Count Tolstoy issued his vehement protest against 
“government by execution” in “reformed Russia,” declaring 
that he could not, be the cost what it might, remain a silent ob- 
server of the horrible scenes of torture and hangings by the dozen 
and score which the “constitutional” cabinet permitted and even 
demanded of the local governors and military tribunals—since that 
terrific indictment was penned, many months have passed, yet no 
improvement has been witnessed in Russia. Tho the Revolution 
is but a memory and the third Douma is tractable and pliant, the 
Government is still, in the words of the Premier, “liquidating ” the 
upheaval of 1895-96, It refuses to regard the country as pacified, 
and to let bygones be bygones. Its attitude is arousing bitter re- 
sentment in the opposition press, which, however, is forced to be 
mild in its tone. The Azechk (St. Petersburg) and the Rousskya 
Viedomosti (Moscow), leading “ Leftist” organs, have been carrying 
on a propaganda for the abolition of capital punishment in politi- 
cal cases. 
Their figures show that in 1908 1,957 persons were sentenced to 
death by courts-martial and other tribunals. Of these, 782 were 


actually executed. In December the executions rose to the maxi- 


mum—11g, Inone trial 32 men—chiefly laborers—were sentenced 
to death for crimes committed three years ago; most of the 
men had been at large and had not expected even an indictment. 
This case excited indignation all over Russia, and was stormily 
discust in the Douma as a national disgrace. A resolution con- 
demning the wholesale executions was, however, rejected by the 
majority of that assembly. 


In commenting on the Douma’s action the Golos Prand, a lib- 


eral paper (St. Petersburg), says : 


“As long as we were without a dominant political party the re- 


sponsibility for the executions lay with the Government. But now 
it has been shifted to the allies of the Govermennt, the Octoberists. 


The vague but unquestioned sentiment of the country in opposi- 
tion to these horrors can not fail to affect the standing of this 
party.” 


The SZovo (St. Petersburg) declares: 


“Having condemned the terror of the revolutionary Left, the 
Douma was morally bound to protest just as strongly against the 


legal terror of the special tribunals. The Octoberists should have 
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Kerr Harvie (in the box).—“ Close the lid, Teddy, I may as well 
retire.” (In a recent speech, President Roosevelt declared that “the 
successful administration of the Indian Empire by the English has been 
one of the most notableand most admirable achievements of the white 
race during the past two centuries,”)—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
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served notice on the Government that the time has come to abolish 
the drum-head courts and the martial laws. The chasm between 


the nation and the third Douma has grown wider and deeper, and 
is no longer to be bridged over.” 

The Rech says that the death sentences have caused many sui- 
cides and that the limits of human endurance have been passed in 
Russia. Is the Government so weak, it asks, that even now it 
fears to rely on the ordinary law and to put an end to savage re- 
prisals ? Where is the promised reform era that was to follow the 
suppression of the revolutionary warfare ? 

More conservative writers, while arguing that even France has 
had to restore capital punishment, advise the Government to exer- 
cise moderation and clemency, to curb the zeal and violence of the 
military governors and the prosecutors. The radicals, they say, 
are again seeking to inflame the people and to provoke riots and 
disorders, and it is good policy to show that the Government can 
maintain order and do its work in conjunction with a reasonable 
Douma without the aid of executioners. The MNoevoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg) declares that the radicals in the Douma are more 
interested in discrediting the majority and the cabinet than in 
saving life, but agrees that the rate of weekly and monthly execu- 
tions is appalling and that the abolition of capital punishment in 
Russia is a “sacred cause” in which all parties ought to work to- 
gether for the sake of Russia’s reputation and place among civil- 


ized nations.— 7raxslations wtade for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE COMING OF THE SLAV 


' | ‘HE tremendous potency and still more tremendous possibili- 

ties of the Slavonian element in European nationalities 
have been recently brought sharply to the world’s notice by the 
revolt of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and the mutterings of Servia and 
of Montenegro, behind all three of which stands the vast Empire 
of Russia. The Slavs are beginning to feel their strength and to 
assert themselves, declares Mr. W. T. Stead in 7he Contemporary 
Review (London). Recent incidents in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
action of Francis Joseph, and the support which he has received 
from William Li, of Germany, have profoundly stirred the racial 


sentiments of the Slavs from the banks of the Volga to the huts of 


Cettinge. The points made by Mr. Stead are, that the Slav is 


prolific and rapidly increasing in population, and is united rather 
by a racial than a territorial tie. Hence the Slavic race is really 
one of the most formidable factors in European politics, The 
Germans, or Teutons, as represented by such sovereigns as Fran- 
cis Joseph and William of Germany, do not seem to understand 
this. The Slavs have been a subjugated race. They are now as- 
serting themselves, avers Mr. Stead. To quote his words: 


“Of all the great races of Europe the Slavs have received the 
fewest favors from the fates. Providence has been to them a crue) 
stepmother. They have been cradled in adversity and reared in 
the midst of misfortunes which might well have broken their spirit. 
From century to century they have been the prey of conquerors, 
European and Asiatic. When, as in Russia, they were able to 
assert their independence of Tatar and Turk, they could only do 
so by submitting to an autocrat whose yoke was seldom easy and 
whose burden was never light. But for this Cinderella of Europe 
the light is rising in the darkness, and there are not lacking signs 


that in the future the despised kitchen-maid may yet be the belle 
of the ball.” 


The principal advantage which the Slavs have over the nations 


of Western Europe is their numerica) superiority, with its ever 
increasing volume, Mr. Stead tells us: 


“The factor that governs the ultimate issue of the clash of 
national forces is not the statecraft of sovereigns, but the birth- 
rate of their peoples. If, dismissing all prejudices, political or 
religious, we concentrate our attention on the birth-rate, we see 
at a glance that the future belongs to the Slavs. In the West, 
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population tends to a standstill. In France it is even beginning 
to decrease. But the Slavonic peoples continue to increase and 


multiply and replenish the earth. Consequently, Slavonia grows 
ever more and more, and its growth renders the existing system as 


useless as pack-thread round the limbs of a giant.” 

Mr. Stead is evidently inspired by his knowledge of political 
conditions in this country in predicting the formation of a Slavic 
Confederacy which is to extend from Montenegro to the Ural 
Mountains. The idea of one race being dominated by another 
race is a monstrosity, as J. S. Mill long since pointed out. To 


quote further from the article in 7ke Contemporary - 


“The day of cast-iron empires is fast drawing to aclose. The 
new century begins the era of decentralization and federation, In 


one form or another the whole vast stretch of country from Peters- 
burg to Prague and from Prague to Adrianople will be covered by 
a federation or federations of free self-governing States as peace- 
ful as the Swiss cantons, in which the Slavs, by the sheer force of 
numbers, will of necessity be in the ascendant. Nor will it be 
surprizing if the despairing etfort of the German to stem the tide 
of destiny in Posen should lead to the addition of the German 


Polish lands to the federation of the future.” 


The Slavs, however, like the Irish, are too much inclined to in- 
ternal dissension and domestic treason to rise to a concerted 
struggle for independence and supremacy, until they have passed 
through a stern ordeal of political education. But the future is 


theirs, announces this writer: 


“The chief danger, almost the only serious danger, that threatens. 
to retard the inevitable triumph, is the fatal tendency to anarchy 


that has ever been the bane of the Slavonian peoples. 1t was this 
that ruined Poland. It may postpone indefinitely the coming of 


the Slav into his kingdom. Jf we had the tongues of men and of 


angels we would cry aloud in the ears of all the Slavonian peoples : 


‘Tn unity is your strength. United you can conquer all your foes. 


Disunited you will remain the despised and impotent thralls of 


your neighbors, Peace! Peace among yourselves! Patience 


and Unity, by those watchwords you wi)) conquer.’” 


TURKISH POLITICAL PARTIES 


HE assembling of a Turkish House of Commons or Deputies 

has aroused the attention of European publicists to the 
parties into which its members will naturally crystallize, As was 
to be expected, the Turkish legislators divide into two main par- 
ties, which are classed according to the degree of radicalism which 
characterizes their revolt from a Mohammedan absolutism. We 
learn from a writer in the Tour du Monde (Paris) that while party 
legislation is still in a merely inchoate condition, it is plainly dis- 
cernible that of the two principal groups at Constantinople, the 
party of Union and Progress is the only one as yet completely and 
practically organized. Granting that Turkey is now a constitu- 
tional monarchy, this party would represent the Tories of the Han- 
overian period and the Conservatives of Lord Salisbury’s days. 


The writer observes of this party : 


“It now has gained a pretty large parliamentary majority, having 
in its ranks 150 out of the 220 Deputies of the Assembly. Nor is 
its ascendency impaired by the fact that alongside of it stands 
another group of reformists, under the moral direction of Prince 
Sabah ed-dine, who style themselves Union Liberals. This group 
is less advanced and less clear in its ideas of reform than the party 
of Unionand Progress. Among the Union Liberals are found the 
Grand-Vizier Kiamil Pacha, and the ex-Minister of the Interior, 
Hakki Bey, now Minister of Justice. In opposition to these two 
parties, which eventually may coalesce, stands the Young Turk 
party, which is radical and more clearly Ottoman in sentiment, and 
constitutes the extreme Left, tho party spirit has not yet developed 
to the stage of violent rivalry with the party of the Union and 
Progress. In fact, the divisions of these parties have not yet be- 
come so decisive as to admit of describing the situation c)ear)y in 
regard to coming political problems.”—7Zvanslation made for 
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TWO “BAD ANGELS" 


NE view of the Poe centenary, probably unique, is that which 
treats it as an occasion for exorcising “the bad angels who, 
in the guise of good men, make havoc of highest powers.” This 
is to be found in an editorial in 7he Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist (New York), and the men referred to are Mr. Allan, of Rich- 
mond, who adopted Poe; and Griswold, his “friend ” and biogra- 
pher. “Enough has not been said of the selfishness of the man 
who used the brilliancy of an inspired boy to gratify himself and 
give vogue and value to his entertainments, recklessly evoking in 
the lad all habits and tastes requiring money, and then hastily, 
harshly, cutting the collegian adrift to find harborage among waifs 
and strays of literature.” That, asserts this journal, “was one bad 
angel who bore, and rightly, a fine name in the world into which 
Edgar was truly born, out of which young Poe was cruelly cast.” 
Of the other we read: 


“But if the uncle who marooned the young voyager was one bad 
angel, there was yet another corsair that captured the castaway 
and strove to coin his rare gifts into publishers’ fame and printers’ 
profits. There is no shadow of doubt that Griswold had the merit 
of goodness and good principles. We have long since ceased to 
call him a liar and a thief. Poe had reason, as well as occasion 
often, for giving him both titles. Vet Poe also could say that 
Griswold was his friend. And he was, selfishly so, just as Allan 
had been, a friend that traded on the brilliancy and yet evoked the 
dangerous elements in the spirit he cherished for personal advan- 
tage and gratification. Yes, the connection of two such men was 
impossible, and we could forgive Griswold if he had not, from 
vanity and a desire to excuse his disastrous association and gain 


credit for ideal but not real philanthropy, crowned his selfish im- 


patience, injustice, jealousy, and spite, by publishing a book that 


has immortalized himself just as Satan lives in all memorials of 
Paradise, 

“What nearly a)) his eulogists call Poe’s infirmity, eccentricity, 
double-nature, can be seen and dismissed with a swift sentence of 
condemnation on the two men who stand preeminently as his spon- 
sors, to whom so much of the ‘disaster’ of Poe’s life is directly 
traced, through whom the disastrous spiritual evolution came 
naturally about. We are sorry to see this reign of the bad angels 
overlooked in such an elaborate criticism as that of Hamilton 
Mabie. Itsavors too much of patronizing pharisaism to talk easily 
of Poe’s sins as the cause, and his sorrows as the penalty of his 
sins. Oh, this is cheap morality anda false philosophy of life! 


A man of pure genius, an a))-sou) flame has a hard time in this 
world at its very best. When you think what New York was when 


Poe glided through it; it was Israfel in Vanity Fair. Think of 
Poe dashing out of Griswold’s office and butting up against such 


editors as Greeley and Bennett or Coleman! Think of him trying to 
be his own publisher, with the venomous rivalry of Griswold and 


the strenuous rivalry of the robust men that fought their way 
through the muck and the murk of the rising but terribly ridden 


and misguided community! If you say it was Poe’s sin that made 
it necessary to toi) in Fordham and then plod, often afoot, to Print- 


ing House Square to get the poor pay that fed his suffering wife, 
you are false to him and to his environment. For Poe, after Allan 
had spoiled his habits and Griswold had roused his intemperate 
pride, there was no resource but this solitary starvation.” 


YOUTHFUL RELIGIOUS DECISIONS.—Because a boy or girl 
during the period of adolescence knows nothing of “the great his- 
toric, critical, and philosophic controversies,” it is a folly, says 
the Chicago /fertor, to say he or she is “incompetent to make a 
choice between religion and irreligion.” “One does not need to 
be a Burbank to knowa Delaware grape from a frost-grape, or a 
wild ‘crab’ from a Northern Spy.” Reasoning by analogy for 
the case it has to prove, this journal points out, that when a bank 
with a hundred millions of capital and deposits loaned out looks 
for a president, they find a man who as a boy had a “natural bent 


for finance” and who “ was a messenger at twe)ve and a bookkeeper 
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at fifteen.” 


as follows: 


The case of adolescent decisions is further dealt with 


“Young men who are to make anything of their life-work ordi- 
narily have chosen their vocations long before they have bought a 
razor. Now and then, at rare intervals, a Putnam leaves his plow 
to become a successful commander in the field, but the men who 
led the Federal Army of two million to its final conquests in the 
great Civil War were men who chose to be soldiers before they had 
discarded their roundabouts. The average age at which a lad joins 
the church is perhaps sixteen, but before he has decided to take 
that step he has in all probability decided every other question of 
vital bearing upon his future career unless we except marriage, and 
often he has settled that also. 

“Jf it is true that ‘very few men over forty are converted,” it is 
equally true that very few men over forty change their business 
calling or revolutionize their social relations. The man can not flit 
from tree to tree. He is, once planted, bedded in the soil not only 
by one central taproot but by a thousand rootlets, each in itself 
insignificant perhaps, but all together able to resist a cyclone, 
The Bible tells us, and we can well believe it, that Esau lived to 
realize what a fool he had made of hiuyself when he ‘sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage,’ but he never found a time when he 
could break away.from the life into which he had thrown himself 
in his wayward youth.” 





FOR AN UNMARRIED CLERGY 


| AST week we published the protest of a clergyman against 

the pressure brought to bear upon young ministers to induce 
them to marry. This writer, tho anonymous, seemed to represent 
the more evangelical denominations. The Living Church (Mil- 
waukee), speaking for the Episcopal denomination, declares that 
there is in the ministry “a larger proportion of married clergy than 
the needs of the Church require.” From this there seems to follow 
the conclusion that “what the Church needs is a greater number of 
clergy who are willing to remain unmarried, probably for their life- 
times.” The writer comes down to even more definite statement 
than this and affirms that “when American churchmen become 
broad enough to study Church history in its true significance, they 
can not fail to discover that the real need of the Church to-day is 
for three thousand monks and six thousand sisters to supplement 
the work of the married clergy.” 


unmarried clergy we read : 


On the question of married or 


“The question of the marriage of the clergy has been treated too 
largely from wrong standpoints. It is, with us, largely an eco- 
nomic problem; but some help may, notwithstanding, be derived 
from the experience of the Church in other lands. Because Rome 
desires only acelibate priesthood it does not follow that we should 
desire only a married priesthood. It is because we have an over- 
preponderance of the latter that most of our present troubles with 
the supply and the support of the ministry have come about. We 
believe the married clergy will be among the first to recognize this. 
The Greek Church treats the matter better than do either Romans 
or Anglicans. A married (secular) clergy and an unmarried (mon- 
astic) clergy divide the work between them; and marriage is not 
permitted after ordination to the priesthood. That is to say,a 
candidate must settle his domestic affairs before he is ordained, 
and determine in advance which branch of the ministry he is to 
enter. It may be the enunciation of a ‘counsel of perfection’ to 
suggest that this latter limitation be introduced among us, a)tho 
modern Anglicans appear to present the only instance in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in which priests are permitted to marry 
after ordination, and we suspect that ultimately the Anglican 
churches will come to this position. An unmarried priest, nota 
member of a religious order, works, among us,with a severe handi- 
cap. Where he would be the spiritual guide and father to his 
flock, he is, to the unmarried women, only a possible suitor. The 
contingency of his possible marriage must limit his spiritual influ- 
ence inmany ways. His handicap does not end until he is married, 
or profest in a religious order. But apart from that—and we do 
not question the right of national churches to modify disciplinary 
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canons—the Greek example of perhaps half the clergy remaining 
unmarried illustrates to us what would probably be the true solu- 
tion of our own present difficulties. Zzs Church normally re- 
guires at least as many unmarried as married priests.” 


WORLD-WIDE REVIVAL 


ee R finishing the Boston campaign that is now in progress 

the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman is to start on a journey of 
world-wide evangelism. The method by which they will work is 
called the “simultaneous revival” which was first put into opera- 
tion in Pittsburg six years ago and continued in many large cities 
of the United States and Canada. The campaign now on in Bos- 
ton is said to employ one hundred evangelists and pastors in assist- 
ing Dr. Chapman. Each district has a special soloist and choir, 
and Mr. Alexander is said to have an unusual number of voices 
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Dr. R. A. Torrey; Mrs. Alexander, Robert Harkness, composer 
of Gospel hymns, and Mr. and Mrs. William Asher, the ‘saloon 
evangelists.’ The latter will take with them the little organ which 
was presented to them by the saloon men of Minneapolis. It is a 
smal] hand affair, which they can carry through the streets. The 
Rev. Dr. Ford C. Ottman, an evangelist, will also be a member of 
the party. 

“Various missionary boards will be represented in this move- 
ment, but particularly those of the Presbyterian Church, as Dr. 
Chapman is national corresponding secretary of the evangelistic 
committee of the Presbyterian Church. The work, hewever, is 
non-sectarian in character. 

“Tn the old-fashioned revival in the days of Moody and Sankey, 
people gathered in one big central hall to hear the gospel, and 
from 8,000 to 10,000 people were attracted to the services. This 
simultaneous campaign, however, ison amuch vaster scale. Each 
city visited will be divided into sections, with an evangelist or 
helper for each section. All the churches, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and other Christian organizations will prepare 

months ahead for the evangelists and work with 











them when they arrive. Dr. Chapman and Mr. 
Alexander will, of course, conduct the great central 
meeting in the city hall or auditorium in each 
place, but other evangelists and pastors will hold 
similar services at the same hour. In the saloons, 
or in jails or penitentiaries, Mr. and Mrs. Asher will 
hold services. 

“The campaign will not only be an impetus to 
Christian churches in the Orient, but will extend the 
gospel to hundreds of thousands who have never 
heard the Word. In Hongkong alone more young 
men pass in and out than in any port on the globe, 
and to most of them the Christian religion probably 
will be a new topic.” 





BIBLICAL ART OF AN AFRO- 
AMERICAN 


HERE is a kind of realism in Mr. Henry O. 
Tanner’s religious pictures that is thought 

to place him in a class almost by himself among 
the moderns. His work differs from the archeologi- 
cal reconstructions of Tissot, as Mr. Cortissoz points 
out in the New York 77zbune, and also from those 
moderns who have “sought to interpret the Scrip- 
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tures in paintings based largely on the aspect of life 
at the present time.” Such painters as von Uhde, 


This painting by Henry O. Tanner, son of a bishop of the African Methodist Church, is owned who have “placed the Savior among modern peas- 


by the French Government and belongs in the Luxembourg collection. Mr. Tanner, who is of 


the African race, is thus honored with Sargent and Whistler. 


in his centralchoir. Nearly all the churches of Boston are actively 
helping. Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston) 
has this statement : 


“The fight is on. After weeks of agitation and provision, the 
Church forces of Boston have united with the Chapman-Alexander 
corps in an attack upon the city’s indifferent and unchurched. 
Two dozen outposts and a central base of operations describe the 
scope of the battle area; and among the twenty-five division lead- 
ers are eleven Congregationalists. The first meetings were held 
on the evening of January 26 in these outlying groups, and the fol- 
lowing noon, Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander began the central 
meetings with a monster mass-meeting in Tremont Temple. Up 
to the time of going to press, the interest aroused by the simul- 
taneous method has shown no signs of flagging. The attendance 
appears to be gradually increasing, showing in the districts from 
600 to 1,200 at the evening services, and at the Tremont Temple 
meetings overflowing congregations,” 


The New York Zvening Post gives the following statement of 
the contemplated revival journey to begin March 24: 
“The itinerary includes Australia, China, Japan, Korea, the 


Philippines, and Europe. Inthe party will be Charles M. Alex- 
ander, the singing evangelist, who toured the world with the Rev. 


ants,” or Beraud, who has “introduced him into a 
company of fashionable Parisians,” leave the “im- 
pression of somehow forcing the note, of building up their scenes 
in a fictitious manner.” Mr. Tanner, on the other hand, exhibits 
“an artless simplicity.” He seems able, we are told, “to project 
himself back into the past and to paint religious subjects real- 
istically,” making his “appeal on broad human grounds, painting 
his sacred figures simply as men and women moving against their 
natural background.” The writer adds: 


“He does this, too, without offering any violence to the high 
associations of his material. There is no want of dignity in his 
work. He states thetruth in a large if not precisely noble manner. 
Looking at his pictures, you feel that thus indeed may this or that 
Biblical episode have occurred, made impressive by the nature of 
the action involved and illuminated by no supernatural rays, but 
just the familiar light of Palestine. Rarely, in anything that he 
has done, is there a hint of shrewd stage management.” 


Much attention has been attracted to Mr. Tanner’s work by a 
recent exhibition held in New York at the beginning of a visit to 
his native country. In Zhe Westminster (Philadelphia) the Rev. 
Charles B. Mitchell writes an appreciation of this exhibition, 
which contained not only pictures of Biblical subjects, but records 
of the artist’s sojourn in the Holy Land. “The scenes of sacred 
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history seem to have made such a deep impression,” this writer 
observes, “that for a time the events themselves occupied a sec- 


ondary place in Mr. Tanner’s interest.” “It was as if Mr. Tanner 


had walked abroad at night, over the hills around Jerusalem, and 
dreamed of the events of long ago, and put his dreams on canvas.” 
The picture called “Christ and Nicodemus ” is instanced as show- 
ing the beginning of Mr. Tanner’s “escape from the fascination of 


the land.” Mr. Mitchell goes on to describe it: 


“The scene is ona housetop; Jerusalem, painted on the spot, is 
the immediate background; but the environment no longer domi- 
nates. The human, the religious interest, has achieved indepen- 
dence at last. There are only two figures in the picture. Nico- 
demus is the aged scholar, bent, gray, timid, inquiring, open to 
new light and yet so deeply convinced of human fallibility that he 
fears to follow what seems to be the light. The combination of 
the earnestness of a profoundly religious temperament and the sen- 
sitiveness and hesitancy of the man of culture were perhaps never 
more perfectly exprest than in the very 
pose of Nicodemus. Jesus sits on the 
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Mr. Tanner’s largest canvas, “ Behold the Bridegroom Cometh,” 


is thus described by Mr. Oscar L. Josephin The Christian Herald 
(New York): 


“It is ten feet high by fifteen feet long, and the masses of light 
and shade are admirably arranged. The background is spacious, 
picturesque, and suggestive of the festal occasion. The crier is 
vociferously heralding the approach of the nuptial procession, 
whose presence is made known by the light in the distance. The 
virgins are in the foreground. Their faces are a study in expres- 
sion and character. Gaiety and sadness, delight and despair, 
expectation and disappointment are shown in contrast in the counte- 
nances, and demeanor of the wise and the foolish. A spirit of sym- 
pathy is shown by two of the fortunate ones for the fate of their 
sisters in dismay. One in the group onthe right is holding out her 
lamp, so that it may help the flickering light of her companion in 
distress. On the left is another on her knees; her well-trimmed 
lamp is beside her, while she is trying to help her distracted sister 





battlement, facing Nicodemus and 
the spectator, talking earnestly. He 
is the mystic, the enthusiast, the 
dreamer, speaking to the deep central 
heart of the man. His brow is high, 
nose long, beard so heavy and dark 
that it hides entirely the mouth and 
chin—a unique type of Christ — but 
his eyes are the most noticeable ele- 
ment in hisface. They are deep, and 
yet they fairly burn. The effect is 
that of a pair of search-lights. You 
feel, as you study them, that he is 
looking Nicodemus through and 
through, and yet he sees beyond Nico- 
demus into the infinite. In those eyes 
Mr. Tanner has painted the Christ 
‘who needed not that any testify of 
man, for he himself knew what was in 
man.’ I almost feared, as I stood before 














the’picture, that he might look my way. 

“Mr. Tanner remarked to me that 
his conception of Christ had changed 
somewhat in the five years between the 
‘Christ and Nicodemus’ and the ‘Christ 
Washing the Disciples’ Feet,’ owned 
and loaned by Mr. Rodman Wanamaker. 
‘much less materialistic.’ 

“But whatever one may think or feel about Mr. Tanner’s con- 
ception of Christ, no one can dispute the intense dramatic power 
of the picture. It seems to me to be superior, in this respect, to 
anything else Mr. Tanner has ever painted. Six of the disciples 
sit in a row, back to the wall, facing the on-looker. Christ kneels 
before them, with the foot of the second in the basin, and the towel 


‘It has become,’ he said, 


in one hand, as he glances up from his work to say something to” 


the fourth. A lamp, held just back of Christ, throws a bright light 
on the faces of the disciples, and shows the Master in silhouette. 
One can only wonder how the disciple Christ is addressing ever 
got in among the apostles. He sits there impassive as a graven 
image, his coarse hands clasped over his stomach, almost leering 
at Jesus out-of the corner of his eye. He is the ‘practical man’; 
that stands out all over him, in every line cf form and figure; and, 
sitting face to face with Christ, he sees no beauty in him that he 
should desire or admire him. You feel that when his turn comes 
he will let Christ wash his feet and laugh at him for doing so. 

“This disciple in Mr. Tanner’s picture is almost a caricature, 
but the caricature would represent a distinctive modern type. 
There is a man in our modern civilization—he may be a church- 
member—who bows to the name but has no sympathy with the 
moral ideals of Christ. He regards the Sermon on the Mount as 
thoroughly ‘unpractical.’ He says that ‘business is business, and 
business and religion have nothing in common,’ and, after going 
to church on Sunday, robs the widow and orphan on Monday, 
bribes legislators on Tuesday, and so on through the week, with- 
out the slightest compunction of conscience. I strongly suspect 
that somehow Mr. Tanner got hold of this man and persuaded him 
to sit as the model for that fourth disciple.” 


The faces of the virgins are “a study in expression and character.” 


BEHOLD, THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH. 
From a painting by Henry O. Tanner. 


“ The artist has caught the spirit of the 
parable and his painting is a strong sermon.” 


who is seated, even at the risk of missing the festivity herself. 
The artist has caught the spirit of the parable, and his painting is 
a strong sermon.” 


The same writer gives the following sketch of the painter’s 
career: 


“Henry Ossawa Tanner is a native American, the son of Bishop 
Benjamin T. Tanner, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was born in 1859. He studied at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts under Thomas Eakins. For three years he taught 
art at Clark University, Atlanta,Ga. He showed such great talent 
that a few friends encouraged him to go abroad. With their finan- 
cial assistance he went to Paris, and soon distinguished himself as 
a pupil of Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin Constant. From 
1896, when his paintings received honorable mention in the French 
Salons, up to the time that the French Government purchased two 
of his paintings for the Luxembourg, his career has been a series 
of successes. Hehas won medals at the Paris Exposition of 1900 
and the Pan-American Exposition of 1901; also the Walter Lippin- 
cott Prize, Philadelphia, in 1900, and the Harris Prize of Chicago. 
His paintings enrich the Wilstach Collection, Philadelphia; the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg ; the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and the Chicago Art Institute. He has settled in Paris for 
professional purposes, and is there held in the highest honor by 
his fellow craftsmen and the art-loving public. His two paint- 
ings which have been purchased by the French Government for 
the Luxembourg collection are entitled ‘The Resurrection of Laz- 
arus’ and ‘The Two Disciples.’ Here he is found in the company 
of distinguished American artists, among them Whistler and 
Sargent.” 
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HOW TO BUILD IN EARTHQUAKE ZONES 


HE proper method of construction and the best materials to 
resist earthquake shocks have been subjects of discussion 
for many years, and the recent great earthquake season through 
which we have been passing, and which counts among its victims 
San Francisco, Valparaiso, Jamaica, and the Italian cities, empha- 
sizes the value of a correct solution oi the problem. An article 
contributed to L’///ustration (Paris, January 9) sets forth the 
present state of knowledge on the subject. Its author, Mr. F. 
Honoré, says: 


“To determine the best conditions of resistance to earth move- 
ments, it is indispensable to know well the forms and phases of 
these movements. ‘The greater degree of perfection of seismo- 


graphs has enabled us to register mathematically the slightest 
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PORTIONS OF EARTHQUAKE CURVES OBTAINED IN HARD AND 
SOFT GROUND AT TOKYO, MAY 3, 1884. 


shocks; the various effects of the cataclysms have been demon- 
strated and analyzed with rigorous methods ; finally, the Japanese 


have invented a ‘shock-table,’ that is, an apparatus supporting a 
masonry model of great size, which they cause to sustain shocks 


of variable intensity and speed. Thanks to thousands of observa- 
tions, and also to the experimental verification of data furnished 


by calculation, we are at last beginning to obtain a few principles 


“The question first presents itself, how, in a region exposed by 
its geographica) situation, to shocks of earthquake, shall we choose 
the least dangerous sites ? Observation teaches that, other things 


being equal, soft and non-coherent soils are more dangerous than 
compact and strong ground, altho certain particular cases have 
given reason to affirm the contrary. 

“The curves shown herewith, obtained in Tokyo on May 3, 1884, 
show the unequal violence of oscillations imprest on different kinds 
of ground. Along this line the official investigation of the San- 
Francisco disaster has brought out the considerable influence of 
the site on the damage done, and the commission has given the 
following scale, in the order of in- 
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peculiarities, forming a complex whole, Altho plains are gen- 
erally more shaken than mountains, it is because they are oftener 
of soft ground,” 


Taking up the question of the structure of buildings, the writer 


notes that two systems prevail: supple and light constructions, 
more or less elastic, which have been recommended from the most 


ancient times; and solid and compact edifices whose methods of 
construction earthquake experts have not yet finished studying. 


Of these he says: 


“The traditional house of the Japanese artizan resists earthquake 
shocks less than is generally believed. It is often displaced, over- 
turned, more or less deformed or dis)ocated. ts great )ightness 
and simplicity make its loss, of course, as small and as tolerable 
as possible for its owner, but this kind of architecture serves only 
for the dwellings of the very poor. 

“ Ajter a Jong study, the Japanese committee has worked out 
types of wooden construction, of which we show a model herewith. 
...» Mthas been attempted to secure great cohesion and mutual 
strengthening of elements, so as to obtain the greatest resistance to 
deformation, with the aid of the natural elasticity of wood. ..... 

“Let us now examine bui)dings made of heavy materials. A 
wall is destroyed in two distinct ways: by cracking or by over- 
turning, according as the shock reaches it at its side or at its foot. 
... We may guard against both by giving walls the greatest 


possible cohesive strength. Here we must consider two elements 


—profile and materials, 

“ According to the calculations of Omort . . . we should give to 
walls a parabolic outline, which gives them equal resistance to 
overturning at all heights. A small observatory at Tokyo, built 
on this principle, has resisted well, and many Japanese bridges 


are built on parabolic piles; but this style is not generally adapt- 


“Pounal asserts that the Roman monuments owe, in great part, 
their preservation, after centuries of earthquake, to the fact that 
their foundations are on solid rock, Japanese experiments confirm 
this, for it has been noted that the seismic movement is notab)y 
greater at the surface of the ground than at the bottom of wells 10 
to 25 feet deep. Jt is therefore proposed to make deep and solid 
foundations and to remove the adjacent earth so that it can not 


transmit vibration to the wall. 


“As for materials, cut stone is dangerous; .. . the Japanese ex- 


perts recommend channeled brick fitting into each other; but the 


difference in density and weight between the bricks and the mortar 


tends to break them up under shock. Metallic bands are objection- 


able for the same reason.” 
What then shall be used? The answer, according to Mr. Honoré, 
is—reenforced concrete. He notes that as long ago as 1877 a 


French engineer, Lecasse, announced that the ideal building in an 
earthquake country should be monolithic—rigid and heavier at 


base than at top altho not devoid of elasticity. Reenforced con- 
crete fulfils these conditions exactly and recent earthquakes, 


especially in San Francisco, have confirmed Lecasse’s opinion.” 





creasing danger : 

“1. Bedrock, on the slope of a hill. 
2. Valleys between the spurs of 
hills, filled little by little with the 
natural débris of the slopes. 


“ 


“ 


3- Dunes. 

“4. Artificial ground made by fill- 
ing in. 

“In should be 
erected only on solid ground. The 
direction of the streets in relation to 
the most frequent course of earth- 
quake waves is also of great import- 
ance, as has been shown in California, 

“But it can not be said that in gen- 
eral cities should be built on hills 


short, buildings 





rather than on plains; everything de- 














pends on circumstances of direction, 
etc., and on topographic or geologic 


JAPANESE OBSERVATORY WITH PARABOLIC 
WALLS AND FREE ROOF, 


MODEL OF COTTAGE RECOMMENDED BY 
JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE COMMITTEE. 
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WATER-PURIFICATION BY OZONE 
A= widely known in Europe, the purification of water by 


ozone has made little headway in this country, on account 


of the cost of operation. This obstacle has now been largely re- 
moved by improvements in the machinery, Mr, S, H, Hart tells 
in The Electrical Review (Chicago, January 9) of a small plant 
installed in the town of Lindsay, Ontario, where 1,500,000 gallons 
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descent into the glass sterilizer where the ozone ascends in millions 
of minute bubbles, coming into intimate contact with every particle 


of the water and completely destroys all the disease-producing 


bacteria contained in the water. The ozonized water then finds 


an outlet at the top of the sterilizer and may be conducted into any 
suitable storage-receptacle for future use. 

“The reason for this destruction of the bacteria by the ozone js 
very simple. Chemical analysis of the bodies of bacteria show 
that they are made up of about 84 per cent. of water and 16 per 


cent. of solids. Of these solids more than half is 











made up of carbon. The strong affinity of oxygen 
for carbon is well known. Ozone, being a concen- 
trated form of oxygen, has an even greater affinity 
for carbon; and the moment a bacillus comes in 
contact with a bubble of ozonized air the carbon of 
its body combines with oxygen, and the bacillus is 
consumed as completely as if ithad touched a flame. 
Indeed, the process is analogous to that of combus- 
tion, Just as tho burnt up nothing remains of the 
bodies of the bacteria but carbonic-acid gas which 
partially rises to the surface of the water and passes 
off into the air, and is partially taken up by the 
water. This gives to it its brightness and pleasant 
taste.” 





HOW CONCRETE BRIDCES MAY FAIL—Ap- 
parently concrete, popular as it is, does not always 
High- 
way bridges with steel trusses and reenforced-con- 
crete floor-slabs have been built in considerable 


numbers in the Jast few years, The solid floor has 


meet with success as a constructive materia). 





THE PURIFYING-PLANT AT LINDSAY, ONT. 
The first municipal ozone-purification plant on this continent. 


of water daily at a cost of §1 cents a million. 


a day are purified at an initial cost of $7,000, with the expenditure 


of not more than ten horse-power. The ozone, as is customary in 
all processes of this kind, is produced by the action of a high- 
tension electric discharge on the oxygen of the air, but the air is 


handled and comprest to deprive it partially of its moisture entirely 


by the action of the Nowing water itself. The compression takes 


place in an underground chamber into which the air is forced by 


the aspirating action of the rushing current, and it ts then sent 


through the ozonizers under pressure and forced into the water to 


do its work of oxidizing impurities and killing harmful germs. 


Says Mr. Hart: 


“This development is of especial interest to small electric-power 
plants, since it offers a new field for development and consumption 
of power in small units in many of the large cities in conjunction 


with the water-works system. Practically no water-works is too 
small to install such a plant, and, while the current consumption 


is sma)), it is, as a genera) thing, absolutely continuous and would 
naturally be cbtained from the lighting service of the town in pref- 
erence to the installation of an individual plant for this purpose, 
Its development in this country, however, is only in its inception, 
but the general use of ozone for a number of purifying purposes 


has received a tremendous impetus by virtue of this development 
and practical application.” 


The proéess is described in more detail] in another article as 
follows: 

“In the apparatus shown in the illustration, direct or alternating 
current (usually of 110 volts) is taken from the ordinary electric- 
light circuit and by a transformer is stept up to about 8,000 volts. 
This high voltage produces in the ozonizer, a box containing alter- 
nate plates of aluminum and micanite, a silent electric discharge, 
converting the ordinary atmospheric air drawn through the ozonizer 
into ozone. 

“The water to be treated flows, under its own pressure, from the 
city mains through the pipe to its highest point, and in descending 
the water draws the ozone, by means of an aspirator, from the 


ozonizer, the water and ozone thoroughly commingling. This 


action isconstant during the progress of the water in its downward 


It purifies 1,500,000 gallons 


notable advantages in permanence, rigidity, and re- 


duction of vibration, but the dead load is greater, 
so that overloading must be avoided. Says £u- 

gineering News (New York, December 31) in an 
editorial on this subject: 


“Severa) recent accidents . . . point out a danger, peculiar to 
this type of bridge, which must be guarded against if the type is 

















SMALL WATER-PURIFYING PLANT, 
This little plant will purify 4,000 gallons of water a day. 
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to prove satisfactory. Werefer to the possibility that the struc- 
ture may be overloaded by excessive thickness of concrete or mac- 
adam or both. Within less than three months, two new bridges 
collapsed from this cause. One was not yet completed, the con- 
crete work being still in progress; the othér had been completed 
only ashort time. The second of the two cases, the more inter- 
esting of the two, may be summarized briefly as follows: the plans 
specified a concrete floor six inches thick, but the company’s erect- 
ing foreman, in the laudable desire to do a specially good job, put 
on more concrete than called for, making the floor at least eight 
inches thick on the average. Thus, when the bridge company 
turned over the bridge to the authorities, it already had an excess 
of weight amounting to 20 or 25 pounds per square foot of floor. 
Then came the town authorities with their road gang, to put on 
gravel surfacing. The design provided for three inches of gravel ; 
the road men were lavish with their material, however, and put on 
an extra thickness, crowning up to about 12 inches at the middle, 
and thus adding 4o pounds unnecessary load. The total excess of 
dead weight then was 60 pounds per square foot, over half the en- 
tire provision for live-load (100 pounds per square foot), It willnot 
be surprizing that when a heavy load came on, the bridge fell down. 

“To prevent the recurrence of just this state of affairs in another 
case is difficult if not impossible. Still more difficult is it to make 
sure that the annually repeated road-repair work will not result in 
adding quite materially to the load. We must remember that the 
customary 100-pound live-load provision affords only a sma}) mar- 
gin for overweight; an extra layer of stone or gravel cuts down 
the live-load capacity very quickly.” 


LOOKING OUT TO SEA OVER 
Part of the Ancon hospital buildings are seen on the left, and beyond them, the Tivoli hotel. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


WO books in definite criticism of plans and methods at Panama 
have recently appeared—one by an American engineer, 


Lindon W. Bates, and one by a Frenchman, Philip Bunau-Varilla. 


From a review of these in Engineering (London, January 22) we 
geta British view of the enterprise. This paper thinks we are 
fortunate in the fact that criticism of the project has fallen to men 
superior to the usual class engaged in journalistic disclosures. 
Our critics are men having an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
involved, and regarded as responsible authorities on such subjects, 
and more than one such man, our English reviewer asserts, has 
not feared to draw attention publicly to what he considers radical 
mistakes at Panama. The writer in Exgzneering does not hesitate 
to join in the fray, for he does a little criticizing on his own ac- 
count, charging that the later efforts of the French company were 
purposely belittled by Americans at the outset of our régime, in 
order to make our own work appear more difficult and more praise- 


worthy. To quote: 


“The chief interest in both Mr. Bates’s, and in M. Bunau- 


Varilla’s, book is now to be found in the discussion of the plans 
of construction. Both have much to criticize. Both are strongly 


opposed to the 85-foot-level project with locks in flight. Both are 
against the huge Gatun dam. Mr. Bates holds that the under- 
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THE PANAMA 
This photograph gives a better idea of the enormous scope of the undertaking than any that has yet appe 
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ground flow of water is so great at the place selected for this dam 
that under the great working-head percolation will ultimately re- 
sult in its destruction. Altho this view has been officially contro- 
verted in the latest annual report, it is mentioned that piling is to 
be driven to curtain off the ground flow. But Mr. Bates draws 
attention to the fact that borings have proved the main under- 


ground channel to extend to a depth of 268 feet, and the report 
does not contemplate anything more than piling in shallow depths. 


“The Jatest report also states that during the year with which 
it is concerned it was decided to increase the usable length of the 
locks to 1,000 feet, and their width to 110 feet. When the total 
length of each lock was given as 900 feet, Mr. Bates voiced an ap- 

eal forausable length, and margin, of 1,000 feet. When the Gov- 
P s g 
ernment project provided a width of go feet, Mr. Bates was advo- 
cating 115 feet width. Similarly, depth has been increased to 40 
feet, a figure advocated by Mr. Bates for a long time. These and 
other changes may be mere coincidences, but they at least serve 
to show that many of Mr, Bates’s arguments are reasonable. 

“ Alterations have now been made in the lock arrangement at the 
Pacific end of the canal; and, in fact, as the work proceeds, so are 
changes introduced, until many of the chief features of the 'Minor- 
ity’s’ original scheme are now wanting. Whether or not the new 
commission will suggest a modification of the whole of the 85-foot 
project remains to be seen. A public protest has already been 
lodged by M, Bunau-Varilla against the selection of the new com- 
missioners as already proved to be prejudiced, for they have, appar- 
ently, all exprest views in favor of the present plans. In view of 


the changes already introduced in the plans, and of probable diffi- 


At the extreme right are the islands that mark the Pacific end of the canal. 


culties of the future unless the plans are still further modified, Mr. 


Bates’s book is well worth reading, as is also that compiled by M. 


Bunau-Varilla.”’ 


THE FASTING FAD 
W HENEVER a drug or a method is found beneficial in any 
c 


ase, experience seems to show that there will always 


arise, sooner or later, a prophet to proclaim that this drug or this 
method is a cure-all. Those who eat too much (and their name is 


legion) are benefited by fasting, and so we might have expected 
voices to be raised in advocacy of a “fasting cure” forall ills. In 


Good Health (January) Dr. J. H. Kellogg gives some reasons to 
show why fasting can not be thus universally beneficial, and why 


it may even be injurious and dangerous. He says: 


“The fasting fadisgrowing. Perhapsitis not doing much harm, 
as on the whole we eat far too much, and the total abstinence of a 
few will bring the average amount of food consumed per capitaa 
little nearer the rational standard. But many spend money and 
time, to say nothing of the inconvenience experienced, only to 
meet disappointment inthe end. lam constantly meeting patients 
who have fasted one to four weeks without experiencing relief of 
any sort. 

“There is benefit to be gained by fasting. There is no doubt of 
that. But there are some dangers and inconveniences which may 


well be avoided if possible. Hence it is well to avoid the fast as 
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a routine measure and to seek to accomplish the same ends by 
better and more rational means. ...... 

“Tt is held [by advocates of the fasting-cure] that the blood be- 
comes impure through overfeeding, and that hence fasting is the 
rationalremedy. This theory has the virtue of simplicity, at least ; 
but unfortunately it is not backed up by either authoritative 
laboratory research or reliable clinical observations, Such sweep- 
ing generalizations are always hazardous, and are never justifiable 
unless warranted by wide investigations and most profound re- 
search. 

“It is, of course, true that the blood is the heating agent of the 
body, feeding and cleansing the tissues. It is also true that the 
blood is replenished by the ingestion of food. But the supposition 
that fasting is the only means of purifying the blood is a serious 
error. Indeed, there is evidence from the experience of fasters 
that fasting actually increases the pollution of the blood.” 


In fact, the fasting cure consists, Dr. Kellogg assures us, in pro- 


ducing acute intestinal poisoning by crippling the action of the 
intestines, then sitting down to wait until the body in some way or 


other manages to overcome the obstacle. He goes on: 


“Think of waiting for forty days for the tongue to clear off and 
a malodorous condition of the body to disappear. By proper 
management of the antitoxic method of diet and treatment this 
should be accomplished in a week or two and without the risks 
and hardships of the fasting method. The number of cases of 
‘biliousness’ and allied maladies cured by this method without 
fasting is many thousand, which is a sufficient demonstration of 
the value of the method. 

“The object claimed for the fasting method is that it cleanses 
the body and the alimentary canal in particular, by withholding 
food and so starving out the germs. 

“Unfortunately for this theory, it is not fully supported by the 
facts. The truth, as we have pointed out, is that the conditions 
are made more favorable for intestinal putrefaction by the reten- 
tion of the intestinal secretions, by the exclusion of air, and by the 
exclusion of fruits, the starch and sugar food elements which hin- 
der putrefaction and are of the greatest service in cleansing the 
intestine. When the antiseptic and germicidal properties of fruits 
were unknown and the antitoxic properties of rice and other cereals 
not dreamed of, fasting was naturally resorted to for the cure of 
*biliousness’ and allied conditions. But now that the light has 


come and a better method has been worked out, why should we 
revive this ancient and clumsy method ?” 


FLYING FOR FUN—The hope of “conquering the air” lies in 
making the aeroplane popular for sport, says a contributor to 
Country Life in America (New York, January). He goes on: 

“I believe that the coming year will see the beginning of its use 
in sport. Popular as the automobile is, there are always young 
men who are willing to try something else. I know some of them 
personally. They are already talking of going into aeroplaning, 
and it wi)) not be at all surprizing to see fifty or a hundred machines 
in use over the country next fall, 

“ Aerop)aning is particularly and exclusively a country sport. 
{t is impossible to fly in city or town, leaving danger out of consid- 
eration. For a young man of good physique and nerve, with fair 
athletic judgment and presence of mind, the aeroplane offers an 
opportunity for recreation that has just enough of the spice of 
danger and the very maximum of the ‘rapture of pursuing’ in it. 
The man who has at his disposal a country place with a consider- 
able stretch of meadow, or of meadow with flat fields near by in 
which he can make a safe landing, can learn to fly in a short time 
with no great danger. A smooth driveway about two hundred feet 
long gives an ample runway for the start, using an aeroplane with 
bicycle wheels. Then he can fly over meadows and fields, keeping 
heat the ground, and not going too high until keeping his machine 
under contro] has become a second nature to him. 

“He will find flying the king of sports. Even at the very begin- 
ning the sense of resting on the air while you glide over it is one 
without a parallel, Then, when little puffs of air tip your machine 
and you must balance on your wings, there is another opportunity 
for exercising the faculties of tense muscle-control that the athlete 
who has trained his nerves and muscles together can appreciate to 
the full, Every nerve and every muscle in the body is on duty, 
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“Perhaps the aeroplane may be improved until it will balance 
automatically. Some inventors are claiming that this can be done. 


The men who take to the flying-machine now will get the satisfac- 
tion of overcoming these difficulties themselves.” 


DOES IT PAY TO GIVE UP STEAM? 


HERE isa general impression that the abandonment of steam 


in favor of electric traction, in New York and elsewhere, is 


an unqualified success. So it is, doubtless, from the engineering 


standpoint, and from that of public comfort. 
otherwise from a financial standpoint 


But it appears to be 
at least, so we are assured 
by Engineering News (New York, January 14). Discussing a 
statement by President Mellen to the effect that electric traction 


is more expensive than steam, that paper concludes that he is sub- 
stantially correct, and goes on to say: 





“ However notable from an engineering point of view the achieve- 
ments in electrification of the terminal lines entering the Grand 
Central Station have been, it must be admitted that the results are 
not highly gratifying from an investment standpoint. A compari- 
son of the present prices of New York Central and New Haven 
stock with those that prevailed before the transformation to elec- 
tric operation was undertaken, is not a strong argument for the 
relegation of the steam-locomotive to the scrap-heap. It may be 
said that the introduction of electric traction had become a neces- 
sity under the conditions of the lines terminating in the Grand 
Central Station; but even if this be admitted, it follows that some 
similar necessity should be well established before railways ter- 
minating in other cities are compelled to undertake similar enor- 
mous outlays. 

“The idea is far too prevalent with the public, and even with 
some of the bodies which have been given legal power of super- 
vision over railway companies, that any expenditure which can be 
forced upon the railway companies is so much gain for the public. 
Never was there a more absolute fallacy. In the long run, the 
cost of every bit of railway improvement must be paid for by those 
who buy tickets and ship freight. Economy in the administration 
of our railways is just as important in the interest of the general 
public as if the railways were actually under government owner- 
ship. 

“Admittedly, there is a certain nuisance inseparable from the 
operation of steam-locomotives through a city, particularly when, 
as too frequently is still the case, the line runs through streets at 
grades ; but in dealing with such cases of nuisance, we must always 
keep in mind the greatest good to the greatest number. If a 
change involves a capital expenditure of one or two or five million 
dollars, it ought to be well established that proportionate benefits 
are to result, justifying an expenditure of such a large amount.” 


The writer will not even admit that the interest of the traveling 


public lies entirely with electric traction. He supposes, for ex- 
ample, that the desires of Philadelphia and Baltimore and Wash- 
ington were all gratified, and trains were operated within their 
limits solely by electric locomotives, To quote; 


“A through train from New York to Washington then would 
start out with an electric locomotive from the New-York terminal, 
would change to a steam-locomotive in the outskirts of Newark, 
would change to an electric locomotive as it neared Philadelphia, 
would again change to asteam-locomotive as it passed beyond that 
city, would have two more changes on either side of Baltimore, 
and a final one as it approached Washington. In other words, for 
the run from New York City to Washington, six changes of loco- 
motives would be required. Even with the best management these 
half-dozen changes would consume a very considerable amount of 


time. As regards the operating-expense, too, it must be borne in 
mind that the introduction of electric traction ona short section 


in the neighborhood of a city will entail increased cost, with hardly 
any offsetting economies. 

“\t will be said, of course, by electric enthusiasts, that the solu- 
tion will be found in the complete equipment of the line for elec- 
tric operation throughout. While this may perhaps come in time, 
there is no immediate prospect that such a change would be finan- 


cially practicable or desirable.” 
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= LETTERS AND ART . 


HOW THE BRITISH REGARD POE—AND 
AMERICA 


OOD may have come out of Nazareth, but the British can not 
understand how a genius like Poe could have come out of 

the United States. America, having long accepted rebuke from 
foreign sources for her neglect and inappreciation of Poe, has 
waited to learn something from her critics. The centenary is 
rightly the occasion for the concurrent voice to make itself heard, 
and the foreign press have naturally accepted the opportunity. 
There is a bewildering display in the English journals of insolence, 
acrimony, and contradiction. The occasion is seized not so much 
to praise poor Poeas to make pitying remarks about the American 
people. Inthis Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, in an article in the London 
/Vation, seems to be the most outspoken. His motives, however, 
are questioned by The Academy, with whose editor Mr. Shaw lately 
had a heated personal controversy. The editor of 7%e Academy 
thinks it plain that Mr. Shaw can have had neither a “literary 
motive,” nor a “ philosophical motive,” nor a “sociological motive ” 
in writing his article. He wrote it, this editor implies, to adver- 
tise himself in America, where he is “ dear to the cultivated, enlight- 
ened, democratic ring-tailed American ” as the “guy who hoodooed 
Shakespeare.” Mr. Shaw’s chief bid for notoriety as a critic of 


Poe is this passage in his article in 7he Nation : 


“There was a time when America, the land of the free and the 


‘birthplace of George Washington, seemed the natural fatherland 


for Poe. Nowadays the thing has become inconceivable. No 
young man can read Poe’s works without asking incredulously, 
‘What the devil is he doing in that galley ?’ 

“ America has been found out, and Poe has not. That’s the situ- 
ation. How did he live there—this finest of fine artists; this born 
aristocrat of letters? Alas! He did not live there; he died there 
and was duly explained away as a drunkard and a failure, tho it 
remains open to question whether he really drank as much in his 
whole lifetime as the modern successful American drinks without 
comment in six months. 

“If the Judgment Day were fixt for the centenary of Poe’s birth 
there are among the dead only two men born since the Declaration 
of Independence whose plea for mercy could avert a prompt sen- 
tence of damnation on the entire nation and it is extremely doubtful 
whether these two could be persuaded to pervert eternal justice by 
uttering it. The two are, of course, Poe and Whitman.” 

The Academy goes on to say that if Mr. Shaw really “believes 


that his article on Edgar Allan Poe is a serious contribution to 
criticism, we can only say that he has succeeded in proving at the 
end of his own pen that he is the very worst critic in the world.” 

Even the London Spectator takes Shaw instead of Poe as its 
point of departure, and arrives at this general estimate of the 
“greatest American literary genius” : 

“In Zhe Nazionz last week there was a paper by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who appears to be much surprized that Poe should have 
come out of America, as tho the very recognition of the existence 
of genius did not at once deprive us of all ground for surprize at 
its conditions. Why should not Poe come from Boston as well as 
Shakespeare from Stratford-on-Avon, or Tennyson from Lincoln- 
shire, or De Quincey from Manchester? But America, we are 
told, is not worthy of Poe, and only two men born since the Decla- 
ration of Independence could avert the everlasting condemnation 
of that erring co” *try if they could and would speak for her. One 
of them is Poe himse)f, and the otheris Whitman. Mr. Shaw does 
not even say two men of letters. So, because Poe is insufficiently 
appreciated in America, as we admit he is, that country—the coun- 
try of Lincoln, and J. R. Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Emerson, and Thoreau, and Hawthorne, and Lee (greater even in 
defeat than in victory), and Jackson, and Grant, not to mention 
Longfellow and Whittier (who provoke too much controversy with 
Americans for our liking, and whom we shall therefore place hors 
concours)—is to be eternally damned, Yet several of the names 
we have mentioned are linked to great human causes, and were 


borne by men of world-shaking character and purpose. Poe was a 
man without character, tho his guilt was probably slight, for he 
was a weak vessel; and he can not seriously be made a pretext for 
the condemnation of his country. He left his countrymen what 
was in its way a splendid legacy, tho really irrevelant from Mr. 
Shaw’s point of view—brilliant exercises in material ratiocination 
(his stories are often nothing less) and verses of which the techni- 
cal finish haunts every ear that has heard the sound of them. 
That is much; but it is an inhuman and perverse judgment which 
discovers in Poe the springs of truly great writing; for he was 
without the finest human motives on the moral side, and, for all 


his art, without the greatest and noblest of those resounding har- 
monies of which Milton and Shakespeare hold the secret.” 


The Saturday Review thinks “the United States was the worst 
possible place for Poe,” but also admits, “even tho we exclude 
from consideration the apocryphal conduct which has been attrib- 
uted to him, that he could scarcely have been comfortable or happy 
or successful, in the lower sense of the term, in any country.” 
This journal goes on to cast doubt on the statement that his “most 
beautiful trait was his devotion to his cousin-wife, Virginia, née 
Clemm,” and retails a list of entanglements that began, it says, 
when “she was scarcely in her grave.” It asserts that “his works 
perhaps have a more universal appeal than those of any other 
American writer,” but “his strong individuality inevitably led him 
into mannerisms, which he had not sufficient self-criticism to 
check.” These are pointed out in both Poe’s verse and prose. 
His critical essays have not, thinks 7he Saturday Review, re- 
ceived all the attention they deserve, tho “no doubt they concern, 
for the most part, American productions which have mercifully 
passed from memory.” But Mr. V. St. Clair Mackenzie, writing 
in Zhe Outlook (London), finds it “strange,” even “confounding 
in a way, to listen to Poe discussing the principle of poetry.” He 


argues from this that Poe “never dreamed of claiming a place 


among the poets.” Thesame facts that form the basis for all these 
foregoing judgments lead the London Staxdard to observe that 
“there may have been greater literary geniuses in the nineteenth 
century ; it is doubtful whether there was a greater artist,” and the 


London 7imes asserts editorially : 


“It is certain that he was an industrious, methodical, and con- 
scientious artist ; indeed, too conscientious to make a living; for 
he would write nothing without making it as good as he could, and 
for his best he was often paid no more than if he had been the 
most slovenly hack. In fact it was his virtues rather than his 


vices that destroyed him. He might have endured life hardily 
enough, if he had not been determined to do no bad work, and if 


he had not loved his wife so passionately through eight years of 
illness that, when it ended with her death, he was a broken man.” 


Both The Times and The Standard \ament the poor wages Poe 
was able to earn, the latter saying: “For his poems he got next to 
nothing ; he thought himself lucky to obtain £20 for ‘The Gold 
Bug,’ perhaps the finest story of its kind ever written.” In another 
column we give some account of the literary wages of Englishmen 
of to-day. The Times points out this similarity between Poe and 
Rossetti: 

“They were romantic writers because they were ill at ease in 
their own times, and reacted against all their circumstances. 
This reaction was what they exprest in their art, and it was worth 
expressing, for they were right to be discontented with a world in 
which there was but little beauty or disinterested love of it. Since 
they were starved of the experience of beautiful things, they 
imagined a beauty that often seems unreal and feverish from the 
intensity of their baffled desire for it. But that was rather the 
fault of their age than their own fault, Their morbidity was not 
peculiar to themselves, but a symptom of a general disease, of 
which only they and others like them were conscious. Because they 
lived in a world unhealthily indifferent to art, they thought too much 
perhaps about artistic processes. They were esthetic fanatics, 
just as moral fanatics appear in times of genera) profligacy.” 








ROBBERS OF MEN'S BRAINS 


~HE Vampire,” adrama which has been running in New York 
and Chicago, is very generally hailed as containing an inter- 
esting idea. As described by Zhe Globe (New York) the play is 


“constructed to prove that individuals whom men call geniuses are 


or 


ijn many cases in possession of a power of absorption which en- 
riches their own brilliancy at the expense of others, and leaves those 
whose thoughts they assimilate depleted victims of their weird 
hypnosis—like the vampires of old, who drank the blood of living 
creatures in their sleep.” This play, it is pointed out, forms one 
in aseries of plays dealing with metaphysical subjects, such as 
“The Road to Yesterday” and “The Witching Hour,” that have 


been successful in recent seasons; and, like its predecessors, “it 
arouses a peculiar interest in the occult power of the human mind, 


and, like them, exercises over the audience a singular fascina- 


tion.” The play is the work of Edgar Allan Woolf and George 


Sylvester Viereck, based upon a nove) of the same name written 
by the latter. This is an outline of the story: 


“Paul Hartleigh \ures bright young men to his house, keeps and 
feasts them, and malignantly strips them of the vitality of their 
thoughts and inspirations by the weird magic of his mesmeric 
touch. 

“There is hardly anything more of the story than this, save a 
rather cleverly interwoven love-story between Hartleigh’s ward, 
Allene Arden, and Caryl Fielding, Hartleigh’s latest victim. 
This is a young author who becomes the helpless creature of the 
intellectual vampire preying upon his mental vitality during his 
stay under Hartleigh’s roof. Poets, painters, and sculptors alike 
have thus been drawn into the destructive vortex of the vampire’s 
power, and become squeezed lemons of no further productive use 
in their field of endeavor. 

“Those who have no profound faith in the power of mind to per- 
form miracles will be disinclined to believe in the possibility of 
such phenomena, and to these the play may not appeal. With the 
widely aroused public interest in this question, ‘The Vampire’ 
seems opportune, for it puts the whole problem of mesmerism upon 
the stage in a compact theatrical form. The dramatic tension is 
skilfully created in the vague suspicions of Caryl Fielding, after 
having passed three months under //artleigh’s roof in a vain en- 
deavor to write a novel, that some mysterious power is tapping his 
imagination and creative energy. 

“ Hartleigh has made the mistake of allowing his passion for 
Allene to betray him. The sensitive young girl, who is in love 
with Cary/, has experienced a strange revulsion of feeling aga’ nst 
her guardian in consequence, and when Cavy/, not daring to mis- 
trust his benefactor, makes a confidante of A//ene, and tells her of 
the sinister ban resting upon his inventive powers ever since he 
entered the house, she surmises the truth, and arranges to spend 
the night in her guardian’s house to watch. With Cary/ falling 
into a torpid sleep on the lounge, the vampire is heard behind a 
wall. Adlene conceals herself. A secret door opens, Hartleigh 
enters, and, lightly placing his hand on the sleeping youth’s fore- 
head, the watching girl beholds him in the act of. interpreting the 
glowing thoughts which irradiate from the mind of his comatose 
victim, 

“The end of the play is perhaps not just what we expected, and 
yet it is not disappointing in a restricted theatrical sense. Perhaps 
we are led to expect a more dynamic solution than the quiet, al- 
most dispassionate disquisition of his motives and account of the 
development of his power of absorption, which Hartleigh conde- 
scends to give to Allene. But the novelty of the theme is so 
striking, the literary style on the whole so commendable, and the 
dramatic treatment so craftsmanlike, that ‘The Vampire,’ tho it 
presents the anatomy of genius in the repellant aspect that Lom- 
broso himself could not have surpassed, will rank as one of the 
remarkable plays of the year.” 


Not all commentators agree upon the literary merits of the piece. 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton in Zhe Forum (February) makes this 
amusing comment : 


“The piece is written with that elaborateness of language which 
is customary with young authors before they calm down into style. 
Great names are juggled 


Much of the talk is oppressively esthetic. 
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with and rehearsed in catalog. ‘Homer, Shakespeare, Balzac,’ 
some character begins; and the auditor is fain to add, ‘Albany, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse.’ A sense of humor on the part of 
either of the authors would have improved the play in more ways 
than one.” 


LINCOLN’S “PURPLE PATCHES” 


HE conviction that the man who made the Gettysburg speech 
must have done other things almost equally worthy of mem- 

ory and celebration has moved Mr. Montgomery Schuyler to make 
a search through all the published writings and speeches of Lin- 
coln in the hope of finding other things of the same rhetorical 


quality. The search reveals other eloquent passages, recorded in 
the “ Messages of the Presidents,” but these passages the writer 


finds to be “purple patches ”—not merely “more elaborately em- 


broidered pieces of the surrounding tissue,” but bits truly “sewed 
» 


on.” Mr. Schuyler omits, however, to mention the famous 
letter to Mrs, Bixby which President Roosevelt quotes in the Feb- 
ruary Review of Reviews. Reference is made to the “first in- 
augural” as containing a supposed specimen of Lincoln’s eloquence 
that, he declares belongs, at least in its inspiration, to Secretary 
Seward. It happens to have come from the Secretary because the 
speech was submitted to his judgment before its delivery. Mr. 
Schuyler, writing in 7ze Forum (February), gives this account of 
the peroration of that speech: 


“Those who recall it at all will be apt to cite it to you as an ex- 
ample of Lincoln’s eloquence. Seward himself was perhaps the 
foremost dialectician and even more clearly the foremost rhetori- 
cian of his party, a far better exemplar of the use of the English 
language than, for example, Charles Sumner, with his tropical and 
Corinthian rhetorical exuberance. Here is Seward’s draft for that 
peroration : 


I close. We are not. we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow country- 
men and brethren. Altho passion has strained our bonds of affection too 
hardly, they must not, I am sure they will not, be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many battle-fields and so many patriot graves, pass 
through all the hearts and all the hearths in this broad continent of ours will 
yet again harmonize in their ancient music when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation. 


“And here is Seward’s contribution, as retouched and adopted 
by Lincoln, as it stands in the text of the First Inaugural : 


I am loath to close. We are not enemies but friends. Tho passion may 


have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature. 


“Lincoln’s version will be admitted to bean improvement. That 
‘I am loath to close,’ as who might say ‘let me plead with you yet 
awhile longer,’ is a masterly rhetorical touch. At the same time 
his docility as to the volunteered contribution to a performance: 
with which he had taken so much trouble, and about which he 
might have been expected to cherish a paternal pride and sensitive- 
ness, shows him to have been without literary vanity....... 

“Possibly it was Lincoln’s docility in this question of mere form 
which encouraged Seward’s appointment of himself to the position 
of mentor to the uncouth Western Telemachus, and helped to bring 
about in him the delusion that the pupil who had been so amenable 
in a matter of style would be equally amenable in things of sub- 
stance. His undeception was rapid and complete.” 


The Emancipation Proclamation, we read, preserved a “ pedes- 
trian gait” and is “as dry a recital as the most technical of courts 
could have required or the most technical of conveyancers have 
produced.” There is, however, one “purple patch,” and this seems. 
to have been furnished by Salmon P. Chase. Says Mr. Schuyler: 

“Here is the passage. To save space, the three words added by- 


Lincoln to Chase’s draft are enclosed in the first parenthesis, and 
the ten words deleted from it by Lincoln in the second : 


And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice warranted by 
the Constitution (upon military necessity), (and of duty demanded by the 
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circumstances of the country) J invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 


“Without doubt the deletion is an improvement in al) senses. 
Without doubt the interjected reservation was politically and legally 
demanded. But, rhetorically, how awkward it is, how careless of 
form, how careless of the popular impression the proclamation 
was meant to produce. Indeed, how destructive the awkward in- 
terjection might have been, had public opinion been more evenly 


balanced and not, by that time, been exerting an irresistible pres- 
sure upon the President. As to Lincoln’s magnanimity, this ac- 


ceptance of Chase's emendation to the Eman- 


guite unconsciously to choose the very words best fit to commem- 
orate each deed.” 


The letter follows: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
> Wasnincton, Noy, 21, 1864. 
To Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Manam: I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 


weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can not refrain from 





cipation Proclamation speaks even more 


emphatically than his acceptance of Seward’s 
emendation to the First Inaugural. Forfrom 


the day when!Chase entered the Cabinet to the 
day when he left it totake the Chief Justice- 
ship, he was a thorn in the side of his chief. 
Nor was his chief’s magnanimity repaid in his 
case, as it was in the case of Seward, by a 
corresponding magnanimity on his side. At 
any rate, the absence of ‘literary vanity’ on 
the part of Lincoln had here its most crucial 
exhibition.” 


The peroration of the second annual mes- 
sage is cited as perhaps “very nearly its 
author’s best,” notwithstanding the fact that 
“instead of being the culmination and sum- 
mary of the reasoning of the argument, 
heightened into rhetorical loftiness by the 
reasoner’s Own emotion,” the peroration “is 
extraneous, almost irrelevant, to the preceding 





argumentation.” He quotes and comments: 











“I omit the frequent italicization of the 
original, which really adds nothing : 


LINCOLN IN A PLAY. 


This scene represents Mr. Benjamin Chapin in his play, “ Lincoln at the White House.” This play 


is running at the Garden Theater, New York, in a series of matinees. Besides Lincoln, the characters 
Fellow citizens, we can not escape history. We _ represented in the cut are Mrs. Lincoln, Kate Morris, Lincoln’s niece, General Hood, Lincoln’s military 
of this Congress and the Administration will be re- adviser, and Kate Morris’ soldier sweetheart. 


membered in spite of ourselves. No personal signifi- 

cance or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest genera- 
tion. We say that we are for the Union. The world will not forget that we 
say this. We know how to save the Union. The world knows that we do 
know how to save it. We—even we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the free 
—honorable alike in what we give and what we preserve. We shall nobly 
save, or meanly lose, the last, best hope of earth. Other means may succeed, 
this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, 
if followed, the world will forever applaud and God must forever bless. 

“The fairly well-read English reader will, of course, be reminded 
by those first three sentences of the expression of the like thought 
in the conclusion of Burke’s summing-up against Warren Hastings, 
a composition which it is highly unlikely that Lincoln had ever 
seen: 


A business which has so long occupied the councils and the tribunals of 
Great Britain can not possibly be huddled over in the course of vulgar, trite, 
and transitory events. . . . My Lords, we are all elevated to a degree of im- 
portance by it; the meanest of us will, by means of it, more or less become the 
concern of posterity. 

“ How satisfactory to one’s patriotic pride to find that the utter- 
ance of the unschooled American comes out so well in comparison 
with what one may plausibly call the masterpiece of the most con- 
summate rhetorician who has ever as an orator handled the English 
language. While in the fourth sentence the American forges in 
his heat the brand-new metaphor of the illuminating torch lighted 
by the ‘fiery trial.’ It is worthy of Burke, worthy of anybody, and 
quite at the highest level of Lincoln.” 

President Roosevelt prefers to quote, as at once a specimen of 
style and an example of Lincoln’s greatness of heart, the letter to 
Mrs. Bixby. He says, after referring to the numberless necessary 
occupations of a President in war times, that— 

“It is a touching thing that the great leader, while thus driven 
and absorbed, could yet so often turn aside for the moment to do 
some deed of personal kindness ; and it is a fortunate thing for the 


nation that in addition to doing so well each deed, great or small, 
he possest that marvelous gift of expression which enabled him 


tendering you the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN. 


PROFITS IN FICTION—The “superstition” is common in the 
trade that the publishing and retailing of fiction is the most profit- 
able part of the business; but, asserts Zhe Pudlishers’ Weekly 





(New York), “nothing could be further from the truth.” Still, 
under this apprehension the industry has immensely increased. 
For 1908 the records show more than three hundred volumes in ex- 
cess of the production of fiction in any previous year. Much of 
this is American fiction, we are told, and the remark is made that 
“no country in the world is turning out such an avalanche of fiction 
as America.” This journal goes on to comment: 


“A novel that sells by the hundred thousand is of course profit- 
able; but to promote such a sale there is enormous expenditure, 
and the ‘big seller,’ especially of the second rank of success, is 
often a snare to the unwary publisher. He does not make out of 
it as much money as the big figures indicate, and it is apt to draw 
him into ventures which more than wipe off the profit on the great 
successes. The house which was notable for its success in hand- 
ling the ‘big sellers’ did not find this class of publication so profit- 
able as it seemed, and has put itself on a sounder basis by refrain- 
ing from pushing sales to the extreme. Thousands of volumes of 
novels have gone to the clearance sale or scrap-heap because of 
the overproduction of fiction which the ‘big seller’ induced. ..... 

“It is greatly to be lamented that so large a number of the works 
of fiction of the past year obtained their sale because of other than 
their literary qualities—the salacious novel, whether under guise of 
a problem novel or straightforwardly objectionable, formed too 
large a proportion of American fiction publication last year. 
Doubtless money was made from some of it—but this is money 
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that ought not to be made. It may be that these things, as is sug- 
gested, go in waves; and it is devoutly to be wished that the way 
of salacious fiction may be over. 

“The publishing and bookselling trades are on their solidest 
basis when they deal with solid books, books that are books, books 
that are good for sale next year if they are not sold this year. We 
trust this will be kept before the mind of publishers and booksellers 
in the year of grace 1909.” 


HARDSHIPS OF ENGLISH GRUB STREET 
\ ‘hae HALL CAINE tells us that he earned only $1,500 during 
4 the first year of his novel-writing. As he looks back upon 
it now it seems to have been a “stiff struggle,” and he tells the 


‘ 


story of his “modest earnings” in his memoirs, “thinking it may 
cheer the beginner who is trudging through the dark ways of the 
literary life, knee-deep in disappointments.” The story is repro- 
duced by The Bookman (London, January) together with comments 
from a number of contemporary writers, none of whom can see 
just where the stiffness of the struggle lay. The editor himself 
reminds us “of Hood; of Stevenson’s modest beginnings ; of poor 
Gissing’s difficult career,” and of the recently asserted fact that 
“the largest sum George Meredith has ever received for a novel 


» Mr. Caine, who at the time referred to )ived in Liver- 


is £400.” 
pool, tells this hard-luck story : 

“TI had been working on 7%e Jlercury for some time at about 
£200 a year, eked out by perhaps £100 more from The A the- 
nzeum and The Academy, when I began to write my first novel. 
Soon | found myself crippled by want of leisure, and was com- 
pelled to realize that I must either abandon my hope of becoming 
a novelist or curtail my energies—and therefore my earnings—as 
a journalist. 
hands, | had married in the mean time, and had other responsibili- 
But after serious deliberation with my wife, hardly knowing 
where we were or what leap in the dark we were making, with in- 
finite misgiving and most natura) if )udicrous nervousness, I wrote 


to my editor in Liverpool asking him to reduce my salary ! 


“ 


It was a serious crisis, for, taking my heart in both 


ties. 


. . . My salary was reduced by ha)f, and ) wrote and pub)ished 
my first novel, Then my modest success as an author emboldened 


me to think that J could Jive without journalism at a)); and having 
ceased to write on Zhe Atheneum and The Academy froma con- 


viction that the man who wrote books had no right to review books, 
I resigned the remaining half of my positionon Zhe Mercury... . 


Meanwhile, however, [ was casting my bread on the waters with 
rather reckless prodigality, for it was not immediately that my fic- 


tion made up to me for the loss of journalism. [had been paid 
£4,100 for my first story as a serial, but when I came to publish the 


book all I could get was £75 for the copyright out-and-out. For 
my second book I fared only a little better; and for my third, my 


first Manx story, ‘The Deemster,’ which contained the work of a 
laborious year, plus the Manx lore acquired during eighteen years 


of my youth, J received £150 in a)).” 

Sir Gilbert Parker observes apropos of this heartrending story 
that “there are a great many people who would not think £300 a 
year represented much anxiety or an unusual combat with circum- 
stances.” Mr. F. Frankfort Moore admits that “compared with 
the sums earned by Mr, Hall Caine by the publication of a novel 
nowadays, £175 is, of course, pa)try ; but compared with what the 
majority of authors have made out of a first novel it is not, 1 ven- 
think, Mr. Edgar Jepson 
“would not undertake to find, in a six months’ hunt, three young 


novelists who began by making 4300 a year.” 


ture to absolutely contemptible.” 
It is his experience 
that “not one beginner in twenty makes £60 out of his first novel.” 
He thinks that £20 is the average sum. Mr. Charles Marriott, 
author of “The Column,” writes : 

“When I wrote my first novel, my wife and I with two children 
were living not uncomfortably on £r1so ayear. This took me from 
nine till six every day to earn bya fairly exhausting occupation, 


so that J had only the evening for writing. J sold my first nove) 


outright for Z25. As it promised to be something of a success my 


publisher very good-naturedly offered to break the agreement and 


give me a retaining fee of £60a year for two years on condition 
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that I gave him the first refusal of the novels I wrote in that period. 
So that for my first novel I may be said to have received £145— 
conditionally. I believed, and still believe, that I was exception- 
ally lucky. 

“A small legacy enabled me to accept my publisher’s offer and 
give up my employment. For the next two years my actual earn- 


ings by writing amounted to £366 13s. 1d. This sum represents 
two novels, twelve short stories, the same number of miscellaneous 


articles, and a little reviewing.” 
Another confession is given by “a very well-known and now 
popular novelist” whose name is withheld. 


Jess rosy than Mr. Hall Caine’s.” We read: 


His story is “much 


“I had fifteen years’ experience of provincial journalism, and I 
know that it is quite common for junior reporters to be paid from 
25s. to 35s. a week. Multitudes of really clever men are receiving 
not more than £2 a week, and thinking themselves lucky if they 
get £2 5s. or £2 10s. For five or six years I did all sorts of work 
on a provincia) daily for 35s. a week. When] got £2, and had to 
do reviews of books and occasional leading articles, I thought 
myself in clover. J always felt that my ledger was in the future. 
For a number of years I was the correspondent of 7%e Z7mes and 
of another London daily in a great provincial town; at the same 
time I was on the regular statf of a provincial daily, and I was 
becoming known asa writer of stories in the magazines, yet ] never 
earned from all these sources more than £150a year. For my first 
book 1 got £10. The book that made my name as a novelist 
brought me in about £200, and 1 never got a penny of this sum 
till ten months after publication, A great deal of extravagant 
nonsense is talked about the earnings of newspaper men, and it is 
time somebody told the truth, It isa glorious profession, and I 
look back upon my journalistic days with rea) affection, for they 
formed the most interesting period of my life—far more interest- 
ing than being s)ated by critics !—but it is the hardest of a)) trades 
and for the labor exacted the least well paid. This does not mean 
that newspaper proprietors are mercenary s)ave-drivers. The com- 
petition is tremendous and becomes more pressing every year, 
Many young fellows go into journalism as tho they imagined it was 
anearthly paradise, It isan everlasting grind, and must be. You 
are met on all hands by strong, persistent competition, and must 
keep yourself up to the mark. For twelve years I suppose my 
average day’s work would be from twelve to sixteen hours, and it 
is the most nerve-exhausting work in the world. You need a con- 
stitution of iron, the patience of a saint, and the courage of a 
martyr. There is no room for young Faint-heart in journalism. 
. .. It does not follow, as is too often imagined by indolent 
fellows who nurture very delusive dreams of a ‘soft time’ (which 
authorship never is), that every journalist is a potential novelist. 
This is the curse of many. They read about the vast earnings of 
Mr. Ha)) Caine and others, and thinking that story-writing is very 
easy they allow visions of fame and fortune to enervate them into 
feeble and uninteresting journalists whom no editor wants. If 
they will do their work earnestly and wellas newspaper men, 
they will make more assured any higher literary destiny that may 


be coming to them.” 
The hard conditions that obtain in the English Grub Street are 
It would be interesting if 


some magazine would follow Zhe Bookman's method and let us 
know as honestly what they are. It might either help to square 


happily not duplicated in America. 


the literary field with other fields of profitable enterprise, or dis- 
courage aspiring talent from entering it at all. The latter course 


is taken by Mr. John Oxenham in this symposium. He says: 


“The struggle has undoubtedly got stiffer since Mr, Hall Caine’s 
early days. 1f£ any one who is contemplating attempting a living 
out of writing wishes to read what I believe to be a true account 
of the weariness of the strife that may be involved thereby, set him 
turn to George Gissing’s ‘Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,’ 
which he can procure anywhere for sixpence. He sums up his 
own feelings in these grim words: ‘With a lifetime of dread ex- 


perience behind me | say that he who encourages any young man 
or woman to look for his living to “literature,” commits no less 


than acrime. Jf my voice had any authority, ] would cry this 


truth aloud wherever men could hear.’ 


“Mr, Gissing was possibly somewhat pessimistic at times, but 


there is, without doubt, truth in his pronouncement.” 
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A MOTOR-CAR USED IN FRANCE FOR 
TRANSPORTING HORSES. 


A TYPICAL ROAD IN CORNWALL, 


MOTORING AT NIGHT IN 
ENGLAND, 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


LESSONS DRAWN FROM THE SHOWS 


With the passing of the season’s notable 
automobile exhibitions, lessons in many 
quarters have been drawn from them. It 
is now generally seen that at least the ex- 
perimental stage in the making of cars has 
become a thing of the past, and that efforts 
toward 
ity. 
distinct tendencies toward economy in 
weight and power, noiselessness in action, 


standardization are in full activ- 
Along with this, are to be observed 


ease of motion, and charm of outward ap- 
pearance. Since 1898 the output of cars 


in this country has increased from 239 to 
52,000—an increase further to be consid- 


ered with reference to importation last 
year valued at $28,000,000. It esti- 


mated by manufacturers that, in the year 
1909, the American output will reach 75,- 


ooo cars. Summarizing the recent Madi- 
son Square Garden show the New York 
Times says: 

“There are on display 117 complete 
gasoline cars, 28 gasoline chassis, 19 motor 
business wagons, 5 motor business chassis, 
3 taxicabs, 6 steam-cars, 1 steam-chassis, 
37 electric carriages, and 5 electric chassis. 

“‘The body construction shows a great 

vaniety. There are 2” passenger touring- 
cars, 23 five-passenger touring-cars, 3 
two-passenger runabouts, 8 three-passen- 
ger runabouts, ro four-passenger runabouts, 
21 toy tonneaus, 17 limousines, 8 landau- 
lets, 4 town cars, and 2 special types. 
_ “Taking up the question of motors, it 
is found that there are 138 water-cooled, 
7 air-cooled, 140 of the four-cycle type, 
and 5 of the two-cycle type. . 

“In cylinder construction there is also 
considerable diversity, there being 25 six- 
cylinder models, 116 four-cylinder, 3 three- 
cylinder, and 1. single-cylinder. These 
motors are cast as follows: 96 of them in 
pairs, 41 separately, 6 of them en bloc, and 
these it is expected wil) be a feature of the 
next show, as they are the mechanical 
novelty of this show. Then there are also 
two cars with the cylinders cast in threes. 

“The jump spark still leads in ignition, 
there being 125 cars with this system 
shown, and there are twenty cars using 
the make-and-break ignition system. Di- 
viding the ignition-systems up still further, 
there are 48 cars using the double-jump 
spark system, 56 the dual, and 21 the sin- 
gle system. Seventy-five of the cars have 
high-tension magnetos, 15 of them use low- 
tension magnetos, 79 of them use storage 
batteries, and 59 of them dry cells. 

‘In clutches it is still a tie between the 
cone and the multiple-disk, each type be- 
ing used on 56 different cars. The ex- 


panding clutch is used on 22 cars and the 
contracting on Io. 


is 


‘The selective gear is the most popular 
in transmission devices, 131i Cars USINg 
the selective type as compared to 13 using 
the progressive. The planetary system is 
used on only one car. The location of the 
gear-sets varies a little, altho on 126 of the 
cars 11 1S a Separate umt, five cars have 
the gear-set combined with the crank-case, 
and 14 of them show the gear-case mounted 
on the rear axle. ” 


Alexander Schwalbach discusses more 


at length some of these points in an article 
contributed to the New York Eventig Post: 


‘‘The show has revealed the fact that 
the standardization of automobiles and 
the apparent finality of construction has 
taken out of it the question of engineering, 
and added to it the question of manufac- 
turing and producing automobiles in large 
quantity. The show has also revealed 
the fact that automobiles must be sold 
because they are not now bought, and by 
this is meant that the maker and dealer 
must go after the user, and that the ten- 
dency is always toward lower prices, es- 
pecially when automobiles are made in 
large quantities at a popular price, and 
the great problem of the makers is to in- 
crease the quality and decrease the price 
at the same time, 

‘The mechanical tendencies are along 
direct lines, and are easily noticed. They 
show that the single-cylinder motor and 
the two-cylinder horizontal-opposed motor 
are used only on low-priced cars, and that 
the four-cylinder water-cooled motor is 
the popular car of the day, and that while 
the six-cylinder construction is holding its 
own, it has not gained anything, and that 
the future of the six-cylinder motor lies 
in the production of this type in medium- 
and high-powered sizes. The air-cooled 
car is more than holding its own in the 
hands of the great maker who controls the 
fundamental patent rights on it, and the 
same thing may be said here of the steam- 
car, and the two-cycle motor, these three 
propositions being such exclusive ones that 
no other maker can enter the field, altho 
the two-cycle motor is largely used in 
motor-boat practise. 











A CURIOUS CAR-BODY, 


Fitted inside with folding card-tables. Inuse 


in Belgium. 


‘‘Another great feature of the show was 
to use tires of larger diameter and larger 
cross-section, and some day we may expect 
to see automobile wheels ranging in di- 
ameter from forty to forty-four inches as 
an extreme size. Their first cost will be 
enormous, but the car will ride easier, and 
the life of the tires will be longer, but this 
will bring with it another problem, for the 


raising of the wheels means the raising of 
the center of gravity, and this must be 


overcome, which may possibly be done by 
the use of an underslung frame, al- 
ready produced by one maker, 

“The show also revealed the fact that a 
30-horse-power car was a popular one, altho 


this term ‘thirty’ as used by the makers 
is a very elastic one. The horse- -power 
might range, as it did in one car, from 


twenty -four, and in another to forty-four, 
and still be called a ‘thirty. “here was 


also a notable tendency shown, and which 


was also notably prevz alent at the big shows 
abroad, to limit the production of high- 


and over-powered cars, which are danger- 
ous on our roads on account of their ex- 


cessive high speeds.” 

The coming of the cheap but service- 
able car is generally heralded. This is 
seen to have become more and more pos- 
sible as progress has been made toward 
standardization. When the ideal car of 
this class shall have been produced—a car 
of simple type that does not require special 
mechanical aptitude in running it—and 
when the expense of maintaining such a 
car has been further reduced, the same 
paper believes ‘‘ there will be no limit to 
the automobile market.” It notes as 
signs of the coming of this desideratum that 
already there are cars at $500 and $750 


as 1S 


on the market ‘‘ that give excellent serv- 
ice,’’ and that there has been in tires an 


extraordinary drop in prices, in some cases 
from $96 to $37.” 


REFUSALS TO RACE IN EUROPE 


Commenting on the signing by leading 
French and German builders, ten in num- 
ber, of an agreement that they will not 
participate in any long-distance speed-con- 
test in or outside of France in 1909, Motor 
remarks that the effect of this the 
American Grand Prize Race during the 
coming year ‘‘is a matter of speculation.”’ 
Inasmuch as the agreement carries with it 
a forfeiture penalty of 100,000 francs, it 
is hardly likely that any concern would 


on 


care to risk this amount in addition to its 
entrance fees for the privilege of compe- 


ting in a race in which the chances of win- 


ning are at the best problematical.’’ 
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It will be remem- 


bered 
weeks 


several 
an- 


that 

ago 
nouncement was 
made that’ there 
would be in France 
this year no Grand- 
Prix races, At once 
representatives of 
the Anjou country, 
where the race was 
to be held next sum- 
mer, who had al- 
ready raised 100,000 
francs aS a con- 


tribution toward the 





and the increased 








proportion of shaft 
to side-chain-driven 
ears. Each point is 
discust in the article 
referred to, which 
was written just be- 
fore the opening of 
the two recent great 
motor-car  exhibi- 
tions.” 


‘In regard to the 


first it can be said 
that not only are 


there a greater num- 


ber of companies 








expenses, objected 
that these ten ma- 
kers were not repre- 
. sentative of the whole industry, and that 
the Anjou interests should not thus be 


ignored. Yielding to this protest, the racing- 
committee agreed that if a minimum of 
forty entries should be secured by Decem- 


ber 31 the Grand-Prix race would be held. 
On December 31 nine entries only had been 


sent in and all of these were of French cars. 
The consequence was an Official declaration 


that the Grand-Prix race would not be held 


in 1909. JAdotor remarks how this decision 


is likely to affect international and other 


racing: 


“Aside from the fact that the makers 


having signed the agreement will natu- 
rally stand aloof, it is doubtful whether the 
other European builders will build racing- 
cars this year, considering the disappear- 
ance of what was generally acknowledged 
the most important international race of 
the season. This will considerably reduce 
the available field in any of the events on 
the racing-calendar, especially so as the 
limitations of the international rules for 
190g, already agreed upon by the recog- 
mized clubs of all nations, part:-"pating in 
the sport of automobile racing, preclude 
the use of racing-cars built for previous 
races. Even the winning cars in the 1908 
Grand Prix are ineligible. : 
The condition imposed by the racing- 
committee relative to the necessity of forty 
entries by December 31 was in France gen- 
erally considered as prohibitive. Jt was 
explained that forty entries were neces- 
sary to secure a sufficient amount in 
fees to cover the organization expenses. 
What certainly was 
the result of preju- 


A CAR THAT SEATS ELEVEN PERSONS 


Built for service in India; its length, 21 feet, its horse-power, 120. 


or six weeks before the holding of the 
Trace. 


“Closely connected with the Grand- 
Prix question was that of the light-car 
race, which, as was the case last year in 


France as well as in America, was to be 


run in connection with the big-car race. 
The makers of small cars unanimously de- 


manded that their race be held, notwith- 


standing the abolition of the Grand Prix. 
The reply of the Automobile Club of France 


was that the two races were so intimately 
related that the suppression of one neces- 


sarily meant the suppression of the other. 


This fact concentrates the French interest 
of the season in light-car racing upon the 


‘Voiturette Cup Race’ organized by the 

Paris daily paper L’ Auto, for June next.” 
All the same, and despite the agreement, 

it is believed that there will be the usual 


Paris show in the coming winter. That 


opinion now prevails in Paris. The agree- 


ment ‘‘will be ignored, even tho there is a 
penalty attached.” The builders opposed 


to shows are expected ‘‘to good-naturedly 
occupy the best spaces in the rgog Salon 


as they have always done in the past.” 


FEATURES OF THE NEW CARS 


In giving a general survey of new cars 


for the year 1909, Motor declares that 


‘“‘three things stand out prominently’’; 
these are “‘the unusually large number of 


high-grade models at moderate 
The extensive adoption of the 


magneto as a source of ignition current, 


really 
prices. 


this year who spe- 
cialize on cars of 
approved design, of 
high-class material 
and workmanship which sell for a moder- 
ate amount than ever before, but certain 
makers who have hitherto given all their 
attention to the production of cars among 
the higher-priced, have brought out 
smaller, lower-priced models which em- 
body all the excellence of design, material, 
workmanship of their larger models. The 
art of motor-car building has advanced by 
long and, rapid strides during the past two 
years with the result that it is possible to- 
day to make a car to sell well within the 
‘ middle register’ of prices which is equal 
to, yes, who will say it is not better, in 
every respect than the car of a few years 
ago which sold for twice the sum? But 
for a company to specialize in a car of the 
type we have in mind there must be a very 
great demand for it. Demand there is, 
Without question, and the car is made to 
meet it and it is because of this demand, 
come partly as a reaction from over-power- 
ing and consequent over-pricing in the 
past and partly through the steadily grow- 
ing demand for motor-cars, that certain 
makers of bigger, higher-priced cars, have 
entered the field with the ‘specialists’ in 
this line, on a somewhat smaller scale. 

"Undoubtedly this is magneto year. A 
large majority of the chassis-models are 
fitted regularly with this source of electric 
energy for their ignition systems. Most of 
them carry batteries, either storage or dry, 
for starting and emergencies, but the me- 
chanical generation of monger ancy? is de- 
pended upon chiefly rather than the chem- 
ical, 

‘*Shaft-driving is now very considerably 
in the lead over its old rival, the side-chain 
system. The advocates of the shaft were 
made glad when it 
was adopted this 





dice in favor of the 
abolition of the race 
was the hurried date 
of closing of the en- 
try-list. This date 
was Officially an- 
nounced on Decem- 
ber 9, leaving only 
twenty-two days for 
the interested ma- 
kers to decide upon 
a question as im- 
portant as the pay- 
ment of a large sum 
in non-returnable 
entry fees and the 
investment of the 
considerable 'capital 
which the construc- 
tion of three to five 
special racing-cars 
represents. It should 
be remembered that 
the practise up to 
the present had been 





i - # ) Gee. : a 





year for the first by 


some few makers 
who had hitherto 
kept religiously to 
chains. This year 
there will not be a 
single side-chain- 
driven chassis- 
mode) selling be- 
tween $1,000 and 
$4,000, exhibited at 
the Madison Square 
Garden. At the 
Grand Central Pal- 
ace, among the 
American cars, there 
will be but five out 
of the seventy-three 
chassis-models sell- 
ing within these 
price limits which 
are so equipped. 
There are still, how- 


ever, two sides to 


P 


Yt 








to leave the entry- 
list open to a month 


Fourteen cars in ruins. 


RESULTS OF A FIRE IN KENT, ENGLAND. 


The garage destroyed that of Huntley Walker, a racing motorist. 


this as to every 


other question, and 
(Continued on page 262) 
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You Who Know All About Automobiles 


You who know all about carburetors — magnetos— transmissions— 


lubricating systems—Do you know a// about fires? Do you know why 


one tire blows out at 2,100 miles, while its running mate stands up for 


12,000 OF 15,000? 


If you lack proper tire knowledge, your tires are apt to cost you 
more than your engine—more than your gasoline—more than all the 


other outlays your motor car demands. 


Please understand, first, the difference 
between a moulded tire and a wrapped 
tread tire. : : . 

The moulded tire is built up, layer by 
layer,onanironcore. Over itis clamped 
an iron mould. And, when the heat of 
the curing process is applied, that rubber 
expands—and, in expanding, forces a 
perfect union between the various layers 
of rubber and of fabric. 

In building up that tire on the iron 
core, a skilled workman lays fabric on 
fabric, rubber on rubber, Tt is a feat of 
dexterity. 

Yet, skilled as he may be, he cannot 
wholly avoid wrinkles, irregularities, 


uneveness, which, under the pressure 
of curing, multipl themselves into 
hidden weakness and defects. 


Some tires, instead of being cured on 
an iron core, are cured on an air bag. 

The term ‘air bag” is really only 
another name for an inner tube—an 
extra strong inner tube. When the air 
bag has been inserted in the built-up tire, 
strong i is wound aroundit, and then 


it is cured in live steam. 

The advantage of the wrapped tread 
process is that the air bag, full of com- 
pressed air, smoothes out those wrinkles 
and irregularities and prevents those 
hidden weaknesses and defects. 

The advantage of the wrapped tread 


rocess is, for this reason, immeasurable. 
ut there is one disadvantag: e: 


The tire made by this process does not 





(joon 


get the terrific squeeze that the moulded 
tire gets when the heat expands it be- 
tween core and mould—the squeeze that 
forces the rubber into the fabric, making 
a perfect union between fabric and rub- 
ber. In losing that squeeze, it loses 
Gurability, strength, unity—which more 
than offset the fact that the wrapped 
tread tire can have no hidden wrinkles 
QT UNEVENNESs. 

Obviously, the tire you ought to have 
is one that is built up on an iron core— 
squeezed the same as a.moulded tire— 
and finished on at air bag to smooth out 
the irregularities. Such a tire would be 
costly to its makers. It vrould combine 
the expenses of making a moulded tire 
and a wrapped tread tire 

Yet in spite of the added cost, there is 
one tire made in just this way—only one. 
It is the Goodyear. 

The Goodyear Quick Detachable costs 
you only a trifle more than the common 
moulded tire with its inevitable hidden 
defects—only a trifle more than the 


wrapped tread tire with its inevitable 
weakness. 

The Goodyear Quick Detachable, be- 
cause it combines the best of the two pro- 
cesses, and does away with the shortcom- 
ings of both, will cost you less per mile 
to run than any other tire which can be 
made. 

This one point of superiority is rea- 
sson enough why the Goodyear Quick 
Detachable can be expected to outwear 
tires of any other make. But there are 
other reasons—other superiorities. 

The Goodyear Quick Detachableis, for 
example an oversize tire 

That is, the 4-in. size is nearly a 4$-in. 


tire—and other sizes are oversized in 
proportion. 
The Goodyear tire is made larger than 


the specifications call for. It is simply 
15% larger, and 15% better than any 
other tire marked the same size. 

There are countless other Goodyear 
superiorities. 

There is, for instance, the Goodyear 
rubber-rivet breaker-strip, which makes 
it impossible for the tread to split or peel 
from the carcass of the tire. This ex- 
clusive Goodyear device, protected by 
patent, deserves a full page of descrip. 
tion here 

But it is cited merely as one of the 
Goodyear superiorities—superiorities 
which extend from the raw materials to 
the workmanship—from scores of exclus- 


ive Goodyear processes to the Goodyear 









AKRON, OHIO. 


piano-wire tape described elsewhere on 
this page. 

You want proof: There are in New 
York City 1,000 taxicabs. 

More than on any other one thing, the 
profit of the taxicab business depends 
on keeping down tire expense. 

The owners of the 1,000 taxicabs in 
New York City tried all the experiments 
possible to try. They measured the 
values of the tires they tested purely by 
the cost per mile by the service they gave. 

The taximeter, you will understand, 
checked up the cash receipts, told 
the mileage a the tires unerringly, in- 
disputably, And the result of the cold. 
blooded test is that: 

Today, 800 out of the 1,000 taxicabs in 
New York, operated by several competing 


year 





tires to be waael Pocilenioain. 


These 800 taxicabs are doing 60,000,000 
tire miles a year. More than 1,000,000 
tire miles a week! 





How Tire Nuisance and Expense 


May be Avoided 


‘— 
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To take off the Goodyear Quick Detachable Tire on, Universal 
Rim in 60 seconds, Pas any small wrench to } e into nut 
the rest like this: , Pus valve stem ‘‘ B”’ up into the ‘tire, press 
outer flange ring ¢ ” inward—lift out ‘locking ting “Dy” slide 
ring “C’* off and then the tire. Put it back same way. Sixty 
seconds either way. 

Notice the ends of the piano-wire tape surrounded by heavy 


black rubber in each foot of the tire. This piano-wire tape is an 
exclusive Goodyear feature. Its value is that the tighter you 
pump your tire the tighter this tape holds the tire on the rim 

No more tire ie bo { Witha Goodyear small steel air ‘bottle, 


you can automatically inflate your tires in a few seconds to the 
exact pressure that is best for them. 
under the seat. Simply attach the tube from the bottle to the: tire, 
open valve, and the tire will speedily inflate with pure air to the 


pressure Gated 
Pdf woman or child can inflate a ~ in this Th, 

Goodyear Air Bottle costs only $15 for the small size and 
$20 fi for the large size, filled with compressed ait, Tt will be refilled 
without cost for two years. When the bottle is empty, simply turn 
it in at any of our stores and receive free a new bottle, ready 
charged. You exchange the empty bottle for a new charged one 
instantly—no waiting necessary. Hach bottle will fully inflate four 


to thirty-five tires, according to their size. It will partially inflate 
many more. 


he bottle is carried in a box 








And what is true of the taxicabs of New York is equally 


true of the taxicabs of Boston, of Washington—of practic- 
ally every large Eastern city where taxicabs are used. 
Eight out of every ten of them are using Goodyear tires 
exclusively. Think of that, iy who have blindly groped 


at the tire problem—you w 
by hearsay! 


o have bought tires wholly 


A hundred times more than can be explained in a page 


like this, you will find in our book, ‘How to Select an 
uto Tire.” 


Send for it now. It is free. 














) “How to Select an Auto Tire.” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty St., Akron, O. 
**I want to know more about tires. Send on your free book, 














The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Liberty St., Akron, O. 
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“The Truth is Mighty 
and Will Prevail’’ 


MICHELIN 
‘wx uwal” [FADS 


At the Grand Central Palace 
MICHELIN tires were shown 
on over 30% of all cars ex- 
hibited —the remainder being 


divided among fourteen makes 
of tires. MICHELIN had more 


than the two nearest compet- 
itors combined. 


At the Paris Salon there were 
1126 MICHELIN tres on show 


cars while the nearest competitor 
had but 656. 


Such predominance on fwo 
Continents is rather significant of 
the esteem in which MICHELIN 
tires are held by all, and guite 


an emphatic endorsement of 
MICHELIN quality and worth. 


Remember,what seems cheap- 
est at the time of purchase is often 


dearest in the end. MICH- 
ELINS: cost something more in 
the beginning but justify it in 


the test of service. 


MICHELIN 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
€ HICAGO,1344 Michigan Ave, 2001 Enelid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 


BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 320 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 308-314 Van Ness Avenue 























Cards, nt % book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All e asy, sales mont. va rite factory for 
pre ng atalog, 


it PRESS COS ey Meriden, ‘Conneticut, 








2 to 20 miles 
per hour—30 
miles on 1 gal- 
fon gasoline. 


ASFAR ~ 
AS YOU LIKE 


hill or through mud 
joe * prices right to suit you fora 


BL AC MOTOR 


RUNABOUT 


Guaranteed every way—Safe—Dependable—Hand- 
some finish—Most duravle materials and workman- 
ship. ——— 10H. P. eee air cooled—Chain 
drive r—Double brake. Als top motor Buggies 
and Surreys. Free Catalog No. ‘A159 shows all—write. 


BLACK MFS. CO., 124 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 












MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


(Continued from page 260) 


tho they are numerically in the minority, 
the makers of side-chain cars, by the 
general excellence of their product, show 
conclusively that the whole story can not 
be told in tabular form.”’ 


The writer presents some interesting 
comparisons drawn from the year’s two 
notable exhibitions in New York: 

‘*We see that there are to be 108 chassis- 
models of American gasoline cars at the 
Grand Central Palace show, and sixty- 
two at the Madison Square Garden. There 
are, of course, a greater number of exhibi- 
tors at the former show, the latter being 
limited to members of the A. L. A. M. It 
may be noted here that at each show there 
is to be a single make of steam-car, each 
with two chassis-models. At Madison 
Square Garden there will be nine exhibi- 
tors of electric pleasure-vehicles, while at 
the Palace show there will be none. 

“At Madison Square Garden there will 
be but four models of gasoline cars selling 
for less than $1,000, while at the Grand 
Central Palace there will be twenty-one. 
The greatest number of models at the 
Grand Central Palace show will be in the 
class selling for from $1,000 to $1,999, 
altho there will be but six more in this 
than in that of cars selling for from $3,000 
to $3,999. At Madison Square Garden, on 


the other hand, the greatest number of 























A CAR ON TOWER HILL, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
From this tower Marconi sent his first wireless 
message to England. 


models will be in the class selling for $4,000 
or over, while but nine models will be of- 


fered for less than $2,000. A comparison 
of the number of models offered at the 
various prices at the two shows is interest- 
ing; 


Less $1,000 $2,000 $3, 000 $4,000 


than to and 

$1,000 $1,999 $2,999 $3, 999 over 
Madison Sq. Garden. .4 5 12 16 25 
Grand Cent. Palace. . 21 30 21 22 14 
Total for both...... 25 35 33 38 39 


‘Looking analytically, now, at the cars, 
we see that there are but five models in 
both shows equipped with motors of less 
than ro horse-power. At the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace the greatest number have from 
to to 25 horse-power, while at the Garden 
there are more with 35 to 50 horse-power 
than with either more or less. Less than 
ro per cent. of the models at both shows 
have more than 50 herse-power; 35 per 
cent. have from 25 to 35 horse-power. 

‘‘In the number of cylinders, four pre- 
dominates over six in the ratio of 109 to 
31 for both shows. There is but a single 
example of three-cylinder construction at 
each show and these are both two-cycle 





A Wonderful Tonic 
Btn wt ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired | reeling « during Spring and Summer, 














A t S I RAZO R 
Stropsltself 


NO TAKING APART 
TO STROP or CLEAN 


BLADES ALWAYS SHARP 
LAST FOR MONTHS 


Standard Outfit } 
Self- i 


Silver: plated | | 


ned Fine Hone. / $5.00 


hide Strop con- | 
tained in Leather | 


At all Dealers or Write for Booklet 
SAEETY 
Razor Co. 
Manvfacturers 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A.B.C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber, 


Speeds up to 35 miles an hour Most simple 
practical, powerful and durable Automobile 
of its class. Easy to operate—no complica- 






ted parts—no repairs. Solid or pneu- 
matic tires, Airor water 
cooled, Safest and best. 
Built tor 2, 3, or 4 pas- 
sengers. 35 h. 

$600 up. C stale Free. 
bed ia today for particu- 


ra "8. C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3911 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 





The “SIMPLO” Automobile wie isc. Hie 


or low wheels, The one Automobile at a 
Low Price that is always ready to run. 
4, Handsome. Stylish, Simple, Reliable; 
Economical to Oper- 
@, ate. Safe and Sure, 

® AHill Climber. Bie- 
gest Automobile 
Value in America, 
1909 Catalog FREF. 


Cook MotorVehicleCo. 
1024 N. Broadway 


St. Louis, Mo 



















“No one who smokes 


SurBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age im- 


proves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 
biting. In the blending, seven different 
tobaccos are used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia” 
is in a class by itself—nothing so rich in 
flavor—so exhilarating in quality. A mild 
stimulant. 

'‘t Your Dealer's. 


A. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street New York. 
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motors, so that they may practically be 
rated as ‘sixes.’ There will be but two 
two-cylinder motors at the Garden, but 
there will be 21 of them at the Palace. 
At neither show, with one exception, will 
there be a two-cylinder model selling for 
more than $1,500. There will also be 
three models fitted with four-cylinder 
motors selling for less than $1,000 at the 
Palace, while the Garden will have none. 
‘*The ‘licensed’ manufacturers seem to 
prefer the multiple-disk clutch to the cone, 
while the ‘independents’ take to the latter. 
In the two shows together there will be a 


greater number of cone clutches than mul- 
tiple disks or bands in the ratio of 71 to 
63 to 22, Only 6 per cent. of the Palace 
Show cars will have band clutches, while 
nearly 25 per cent. of the Garden cars will 


have them. A large percentage of the 
cone and some of the disk clutches will 
have cork inserts.” 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE CHAUFFEUR 


The owner of a car who would be his 
own chauffeur will fare better in future as 
to control of his car and the care of it. 
That the elimination of the chauffeur has 
long been a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, need not be said, since it is every- 
where known that this process would 
eliminate a large class of repair bills, a per- 
centage of which has too frequently been 
considered a natural perquisite of that 
functionary. 

Herbert L. Towle, discussing this aspect 
of cars for the new year, declares that the 
tendency to-day is ‘‘to make the ordinary 
care of a car as easy as possible, partly by 
improving durability, partly by making 
everything accessible to which access may 
be required in the course of ordinary serv- 
ice, and partly by simplifying the processes 





BOTH GAINED 


By Change to Postum. 





““We have given Postum over a year’s 
trial,’ writes a Wis. lady, ‘‘and our only re- 
gret is that we did not try it before. Previ- 
ously we used coffee twice a day and were 
very fond of it. 

‘My husband had been subject to severe 
attacks of sick headache for years and at 
such times could not endure the sight or 
smell of coffee. This led me to suspect that 
coffee was the cause of his trouble. 

“IT was also troubled very much with 

acidity of the stomach and heart palpitation 
after meals. I had been doctoring for this 
but had not suspected that coffee was the 
cause. 
_ ** Finally we purchased some Postum and 
it did for me what the medicines had failed 
to do. The first day we used Postum I 
noticed less of my own trouble, the second 
day was entirely free from it and have 
never been troubled since. : 

“* My husband has been entirely free from 
attacks of sick headache since he quit coffee 
and began to use Postum. 

“T have heard people say they did not 
like the flavour of Postum, yet I have served 
it to them without detection, because it has 
the color and snappy coffee taste, similar to 
mild high-grade Java. This shows they had 
not made it right. When made according 
to directions on pkg., it is as delicious as 
coffee and besides it is wholesome.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 


ine, true, and full of human interest. 





























be superior to fours. 


a six until about 1910. 

His belief was that the public would not be ready for sixes until 
then; and you know how unwise it is to try to hurry public opinion. 

Well, after marketing the four-cylinder Winton Model M in 1907 
—a car that to this day has no superior among fours—and finding 
buyers clamoring for a new ment that fours could not satisfy, Mr. 
He was forced to make and market the 


Winton had no alternative. 


two years ahead of his schedule. 

Then the four makers smiled knowingly. In 
their opinion it was a foolish thing to put all 
one’s eggs in the six basket. 

That was more than a year ago. 

Today nearly every maker who isn't market- 
ing a six is either wishing he were, or is experi- 
menting with one in the hope that he may 
produce a six to equal the se f-starting, sweet- 
tunning Winton Six. 


Men who own Winton Sixes enjoy a con- 
tentment that no other car ever gave them. 


That's why the Winton plant is working full 
force, full time, and is stil] behind orders. 

If you want a new satisfaction in motoring, 
we suggest that you place your order early. 

Our booklet, “Twelve Rules to Help 


Bu ets,” tells how to compare cars of all makes, 
styles and sizes. Another booklet, ‘“The Differ- 


ence Between Price and Value,” tells what you 
THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs. 
643 BEREA ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Forced to Make Six-Cylinder Cars 





For several years Mr. Winton has known six-cylinder cars to 
But originally he did not anticipate marketing 





WINTON SIX 


pay for when you buy a car. Both books sent 
upon request. 

The Winton Six carries no starting crank in 
front. Starts from the seat without cranking. 

So flexible that gear-changing is seldom 
required. 

Quieter than nine-tenths of the electrics you 
pass on the street. 

Goes the route like coasting down hill. 


Beautiful in its lines, superb in the character 
of its design and the quality of its material and 
workmanship. 


Precisely the car for the man who seeks the 


best there is. 


_Made in two sizes, with various body designs. 
Five-passenger, 48 h. p. Winton Six touring car 
$ 


even-passenger, 60 h. p. Winton Six 
touring car $4500. 


Write for literature today. 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. See our exhibit at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, February 6-13. 











French-German-Spanish-Italian 







Th 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. > 
must see it printed correctly until your eye knows it. 
write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


u You 
You must talk it and 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8, Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. 


He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when you choose, night or 
day; tor a few minutes or hours at a time. 


Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough 
ome Mand by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading educators. 


@ Language-Phone Method, 802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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A Small Price for 
Enduring Accuracy, 


7c a Day is a Mighty Small Item 


Yet that small sum more than covers the cost 


of a Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine. 


This statement is based on the years of service so far 































given by the earliest Burroughs Machines sold. 
Many of these "oldest" machines, sold in 1893, are 
still in active, every-day use. And good for many 
years more. Please note the letter below. 
The only reason every one of those "oldest" 
machines is not now in daily use, is that some 
of them have been supplanted by later and 
more widely adaptable models of the 
much as not a single Burroughs has 
Ms worn out, we do not know bow much 
fonger than fifteen years a Burroughs will 
last, nor how much Jess than 7c a day the 
(Nine cut of every tan adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs, a cost wou. hi all th al 
ver against this sm. cost, e actu 
Adding and Listing Machine saving affected by a he amounts to at least 
C. S. Miller, Cashier Drovers & 30c aday. This in offices so small that it can save 
a. National Bank of only one hour a day of employees’ time paid for at the 
Rn tate of only $15.00 a week. To say nothing of the 
of the 14th inst., beg to ad- absolute accuracy of all additions done on a Burroughs, 
woter ve erevon ms and the promptness with which statements, trial balances, 
Feb. 281 af) sanians incidental figures, etc., are gotten out by its use. 
er ioe Let us Prove our claims by sending 













upto this 

tame. perfect — a Burroughs ON FREE TRIAL 

isfaction as the 

other 3 of yout Entirely aside from the big saving effected by a Burroughs, you should know of 
machines the many "short-cut" sys- 

which we tems in use by the most pro- 

have pros gressive houses, many of them 

cured in your own line of business, 

since." hese time-saving, accuracy- 


insuring systems have been pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Business 
Systems Department, under the 
title, “A Better Day’s Work.”’ 


Please 


q book ne be sent “04 

i! ts: 

pact lettethead. It - eon a 
is not a catalog, but an un- “AB. ee copy, 
usually interesting and helpful Better Day's 
book. Dig. 


é Work Lit 
i) «= «58 different styles, each 0. 13. 

7 operated electrically or 

by hand. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
ao Burroughs Block, 
Detroit, Michigan,U.S.A. 


Foreign Office: 65 H'ch 
Holborn, London, W,C., England 


i Se 
7” Kind of Business ..............-------.---. 


é 
Size of office force 


“Dalen 








of cleaning, adjusting, filling, and oiling.” 
He advises the purchaser strongly on one 
point: 


“‘The man who expects to care person- 
ally for his car should inquire first into its 
reputation for durability. In view of the 
large number of low-priced cars suddenly 
offered the public in the Jast year or two, 
this is still the prime consideration for the 
man who must count his dollars. After 
that, however, comes the counting of time; 
such matters as the accessibility of car- 
bureter, brakes, transmission gears, clutch, 
etc., must be carefully considered, and at 
the same time the size and durability of 
the brake-shoes and the provisions for 
lubrication throughout the car. 


Other points are touched upon by the 
same writer and notably the time-con- 
suming nature of the car of a few years ago: 


“Many would-be owners are still de- 
barred from possession because they lack, 
if not the skill, at least the time needed to 
keep their cars in order, and because they 
do not want or can not afford the luxury 
of a chauffeur. The time is rapidly com- 
ing when the question of buying or not 
buying a car will turn, not merely on its 
reliability, since that may be taken for 
granted, but on the proportion between 


















A ow $4 ortor— “Keith's ‘aero POULTRY 


copy of my new land Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 


k, 

many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
1 oo PL A NS It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
gsobete’ $3.00 and remedies. Allabout Ineubators and how to 
$3,000. operate them. All about poultry houses ana 
Keith’s monthly magazine how to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia 
i is the recognized authority of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15ets. 

on planning and Decorating 

Homes. $1.50 year. News- 








C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 691 ,FREEPORT, ILL, 
H stands 15c copy. Each 60- 


page issue gives several de- Mount Beauti ful Birds 


No. 29—$3000. signs by leading architects. 
My other books for home-builders are: "Be @ Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000 . . . $1.00 Phies, such as birds andanimals. “ Deco- 
rate your homeor make money mount+ 


100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... 1.00 

192-page book—Practical House Decoration. ...... 1.00 ingfor others. Taxidermists hand- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed of 

no tuition. Book **How to Learn te Moun 

Birds & Animale” sent FREE, Write today. 

fy N.W.Sch.of Taxidermy Box P78, UOmaha,Neb. 










122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls. Living Rooms,etc. 1.00 
Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year 2.00 


MAX L. KEITH, 984 Lumber Ex. Minneapolis, Minn. am 














This Label Guarantees 
the garment to be the genuine “Porosknit” — the 
coolest summer underwear ever made, Insist on this 
label for your protection, All styles at your dealers 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 5', each 
Boys’ ‘f td Q5e. each 
Men ’s Union Suits, + + $1.00 

A AN 
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Chalmers, Knitting Co,§) * Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


the time spent in care-taking and the time 




















A MOTOR-WAGON POSTAGE STAMP IN USE 
IN BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA. 


spent in using a car. If the owner can 
take care of his own car in all respects, 
except washing and polishing, at an out- 
lay of not more than an hour or two a 
week, and if shop-work on the car is lim- 
ited to repairing accidental damage and 
the annual overhauling, thousands of men 
can afford to own cars who to-day are sim- 
ply unable to do so. This applies, of 
course, most directly to the car of moderate 
price and power. 

“To make the matter clearer, let us 
consider a few time-consuming features 
of the cars of a few years ago. Radiators 
badly supported and constantly springing 
leaks, or made up of tubing so bent and 
corrugated that cleaning was impossible, 
constituted a big item in those days. 
Water-pump bearings too small for their 
work, and causing constant leakage at the 
stuffing-box from looseness of the shaft, 
were another. Brakes were so small or so 
exposed that they wore quickly and de- 
manded constant adjustment, often awk- 
ward to accomplish without special tools 
and plenty of time. Universal joints in 
the propeller shaft were frequently unpro- 
tected, and, therefore virtually unlubri- 
cated. They wore out in a few hundred 
miles and had to be constantly replaced. 
Ball bearings were of the adjustable cup- 
and-cone type, made of very ordinary 
steels and to very ordinary standards of 
accuracy. They had to be replaced every 
two or three thousand miles, a process 
which involved considerable time spent 
dismounting and reassembling parts. Steer- 
ing gears were sometimes exposed, fre- 
quently imperfectly anchored to the frame 
and dashboard, and always under-lubri- 
cated. 
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MANY PRICES FOR CARS 


At the recent Madison-Square exhibition 
were shown cars of exclusive American 
manufacture. The cheapest car was priced 
at $350. The dearest car at $7,500. Only 
three cars were offered at less than $1,000. 
There were two in the class from $1,000 to 
$1,499, five in the class from $1,500 to 
$1,999, and five also in the class from 
$2,000 to $2,499. Where the exhibition 
was strong was in cars of the class from 
$2,500 to $2,999, in the class from $3,000 
to $3,999, from $4,000 to $4,999 and also 
in the group of $5,000 and over. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post, 
dealing with the body styles and prices of 
the cars shown, remarks that it ‘‘is to be 
noted that there has been a great advance 
in the style, finish, and equipment of the 
automobile bodies of all kinds.” Run- 
abouts and speed cars ‘‘are of so many 
shapes that it would seem as if the last 
word had been said about them.” Be- 
sides these there are town cars, limousines, 








and landaulets, ‘‘as superb and as luxuri- 
ous in their finish and upholstery as the 
most famous carriage-maker ever dreamed 
of.”’ From this writer’s article the follow- 
ing items are taken: 

‘‘The lowest-priced car in the show is 
the little two-passenger Waltham, which 
costs $350, fitted with a body finished in 
natural wood, having carmine running- 
gear. Next in price comes the single-cy)- 
inder Cadillac, a runabout with double 
rumble seat, at $850. The same chassis, 
which is of ro horse-power, single chain- 
drive, and fitted with a touring-body seat- 
ing four persons, costs $950. Next comes 
the E-M-F cars, at $1,250, the price being 
the same for a three-seated roadster, a 
four-seated demi-tonneau, and a _tour- 
about; also a five-seated touring-car. One 
of the features of the show is the new 
model {‘30’ Cadillac, at $1,400. The seat- 
ing-capacity of the car is five persons. 





NO MEDICINE 
But a Change of Food Gave Relief. 





Many persons are learning that drugs are 
not the thing to rebuild worn out nerves, 
but proper food is required. 

There is a certain element in the cereals, 
wheat, barley, etc., which is grown there 


= — 


Y OUR point of view 

j of motoring is determined 
by the car you own: pleasure 
and comfort are dependent 
on its year-in-and-year-out 


reliability. Riding in an 


OLDSMOBILE 


the machinery is only apparent as an unobtrusive source of power—boundless, yet 
delightfully responsive. Inevitably the Oldsmobile owner learns to place absolute 
confidence in his car. . . . and he experiences the rea] pleasure of motoring. 


Four-cylinder cars $2750. Closed bodies for each chassis. 
Six-cylinder cars $4500. Details sent on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich. 


OxpsmosiLe Co: or CANADA, LimITED 80 Krnc Street, East, Toronto, ONT. 











by nature to build brain and nerve tissue. 
This is the sa re of potash, of which | 
Grape-Nuts food contains a large ——. | 

In making this food all the food elements 
in the two cereals, wheat and barley, are 
retained. That is why so many heretofore 
nervous and run down people find in Grape- 
Nuts a true nerve and brain food. 

‘*T can say that Grape-Nuts food has done 
much for me as a nerve renewer,’’ writes a 
Wis. bride: 

“A few years ago, before my marriage, I 
was a bookkeeper in a large firm. I became 
so nervous toward the end of each week 
that it seemed I must give up my position, 
which I could not afford to do. 

‘Mother purchased some Grape-Nuts and 
we found it not only delicious but I noticed 
from day to day that I was improving until 
I finally realized I was not nervous any 
more. : 

“‘T have recommended it to friends asa 
brain and nerve food, never having found 
its equal. I owe much to Grape-Nuts as it 
saved me from a nervous collapse, and en- 
abled me to retain my position.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





wine, true, and full of human interest. 


PAINT THAT 


FLOODS ROOMS WITH LIGHT 

















SS 
IX 

| turns walls and ceiling into a great reflector, which 
| | utilizes all the light, makes daylight more effective and 
shortens hours for using gas or electricity. Gloss-O- 
Lite will reduce your lighting bills, and is in other ways 
an ideal paint for interiors. 


Gloss-O-Lite is PERMANENTLY WHITE except un- 
der most unfavorable conditions. It hasa porcelain-like finish. 
It doesn’t chip or powder off. It gives least possible lodg- 
ment for dust. It can be washed without impairing surface, 
and is absolutely sanitary. Two coats of Gloss-O-Lite do 
better work than three coats of ordinary paint, cost less and 
wear longer. If you own or manage a 


Textile Mill Hotel Power Plant Creamery 
Factory Office Building Department Store Brewery 
Printing Shop Warehouse Theatre Laundry 
or any building where good lighting and sanitary conditions 
are needed, let us tell you the reasons why Gloss-O-Lite was 
selected for use on many of the finest business buildings, Not sold by dealers, 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 14 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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“Arrived on Howarp time.” 
You can’t do better than 
that, Every Howarp owner 
knows what Howard Time 
is. Men who carry Howarps 
are almost a class by them- 
selves. They are men whose 
time is valuable and who 
expect accuracy in others. 
They like precision for its 
own sake. Punctuality is the 


politeness of kings. Itis also 
a quality of the successful 


good man to know. 





The Howard Watch 


A man finds 


that a Howarp helps him to 
form habits of decision and 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD Jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you a 


HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


| E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY | 
| 


BOSTON, MASS. 








business man. 


exactness. Unconsciously he 
begins to live up to his watch. 


You must sxzow the time 
before you can save it. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay forit. The price of each watch 
—from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35.co; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. solid gold case 
at $150.00—is fixed at the factory, and 
a printed ticket attached. 























4% One Advantage 
Worth Considering 
Pee AUSE you cannot always accommodate your 


needs to a fixed “interest day” you often lose 


the earnings of your money for longer or shorter 


periods, From the day we receive the funds to the 


day you withdrew them you recejve fu)) earnings. 


We Pay 5% Per Annum 


Sixteen years of uniform sye- 
88 AC scumulated Assets of 
$1.5 00,000, andregular super- 
vision by the New York Banking 


Department, assure safety of prin- 

a Ss e c an probably refer you 
own 

W rite us for full particulars. 2 


Industelal Saviags and Loan Co. 


9 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 








HERE’S THE BEST 
Smoking Tobacco 


It’s Spilman Mixture—for 2 
years the best blend of the 


world’s finest tobaccos. Made 
by hand one pound at a 
time. Absolutely pure, 


natural flavor. 


{ € G 
( 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Tf your dealer will not supply you, 
Special Offer sens his name. this advertisement and 
0 cts. (coin o} Oc can of Spilman Mixture prepaid. 


Money back if not ‘tatiotied. 1% oz. 40c; 3% ely 75¢; 


4 Ib. $1.65; 1 Ib. $3.30 prepaid. 





E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mfrs., 184 Madison Street. Chieago 








“‘There is only one $1,500 car in the 
show, and that is one of the sensations of 
the show, the Chalmers-Detroit. It is 
made in three styles: a five-passenger 
touring-car, a runabout for two, three, or 
four passengers, and a roadster for three 
passengers. Itis a four-cylinder, 30-horse- 
power car. 

‘For $1,750 there is the two-cycle El- 
more, four-passenger roadster, which has 
a three-cylinder, 24-horse-power motor. 
Another $1,750 car is the air-cooled Frank- 
lin, an 18-horse-power runabout. Another 
Franklin runabout with rumble seat costs 
$1,800, and a four-passenger Franklin run- 
about $1,850. 

‘There is one car for $2,000, the Selden, 
a four-passenger roadster. Three cars sell 
for $2,250 each: the Franklin, Elmore, and 
Palmer & Singer. There are seventeen 
cars in the class costing from $2,500 to 
$2,999. For $2,500 there is the seven- 
passenger Chalmers-Detroit limousine; 
Corbin runabout for either two, three, or 
four people; the Elmore, two-cycle, four- 
cylinder, 30-horse-power car, and the 
Franklin lnndaadet. The Corbin, at $2,650, 
carries four passengers; the motor develops 
32 horse-power, and can be furnished in 
either air-cooled or water-cooled type, as 
desired. For $2,700 is the big Franklin 
runabout, fitted with a single and double 
rumble, and for $2,750 there is the Chal- 
mers-Detroit ‘40,’ a five-passenger touring- 
car, a Pope-Hartford, a Stevens-Duryea, 
and the E. V. Co., costing the same price. 
A 28-horse-power, four-cylinder Franklin, 
five-passenger car, is priced at $2,800, while 
the Haynes and Knox can be had for 
$2,900, the Haynes being a four-cylinder, 
36-horse-power runabout, while the Knox 
is dubbed a ‘sportabout,’ having a double 
rumble seat and top. 

‘Por $3,000 there is the Corbin town 
car, a Haynes touring-car,a Knox touring- 
car with cape top, a seven-passenger Pope- 
Hartford, a Selden limousine, a Thomas 
six- cylinder 31-horse-power touring- car, 
and a Winton five-passenger touring-car 
having a chassis fitted with a six-cylinder 
48-horse-power motor. There is a Pierce 
three-seated runabout for $3,100. A new 
Packard four-cylinder ‘18’ is shown for 
the first time in a runabout carrying two 
passengers, and a rumble seat for $3,200. 

‘The close-coupled four-passenger Royal 
with 42-horse-power motor is priced at 
$3,500. In the same class is a Stev ens- 
Duryea, their well-known light ‘6,’ which 
has a six-cylinder motor of 35 horse-power; 

a Locomobile, four-passenger runabout, at 
sity fitted with a four-cylinder 32-horse- 
power motor, and has what is a new de- 
parture for this concern, shaft drive; the 
Studebaker, an open car, also atic for 
$3,500, while the Palmer & Singer, a four- 
passenger car with a small tonneau, is the 
last of the class; it is, however, Bee with 
a six-cylinder motor of 57 horse-power. 

‘Bor $3,800 is a five-passenger Stearns 
landaulet of the shaft-driven type; also a 
Franklin limousine, six-cylinder, 42-horse- 
power motor for the same price. The 
Pierce Company is showing a number of 
models, ranging in price from $3,050 to 
$3,950, and they include various PadeIs of 
their six-cylinder, 36-horse-power and their 


four-cylinder, 24-horse- -power chassis fitted 


(with runabout, touring, and landaulet 


bodies. 


“‘Fourteen makers show twenty-five dif- 
ferent models in the class that tuns from 
$4,000 to $4,009, which include the dis- 
plays by Franklin, Pierce, Stevens-Duryea, 

“| Studebaker for $4,000; the Locomo- 
bile, Matheson, Pope- Toledo, Thomas, and 


Winton for $4,500. 


“Last but not least comes the great and 
most expensive class of cars shown, from 


$< ,000 to $7,200, inclusive. These include 


a $5,000 ‘Knox, seven-passenger touring- 
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car; a Lozier Briarcliff $5,000 car, with 
four-cylinder, 45-horse-power shaft drive, 
and havi ing an extra chauffeur’s seat on 
the running-board; a Studebaker seven- 
passenger limousine for $5,000, and a new 
Pierce model at $5,000, a big seven-pas- 
senger touring-car fitted with a six-cylin- 
der 48-horse-power motor; a single model 
of the Walter touring-car, seven-passenger 
model, also costs $5,000. A Knox limou- 
sine sells for $6,000, another $6,000 car 
being the new seven-passenger Lozier tour- 
ing-car, which has a six-cylinder 50-horse- 
power motor and shaft drive. Besides 
these there is the Peerless seven-passenger 
touring-car for $6,000, fitted with a new 
six-cylinder 50-horse-power motor. The 
Pierce is also shown in this same class, 
their seven-passenger six-cylinder 60-horse- 
power car costing $6,000. 

‘The highest powered car in the show is 
the 72-horse-power Thomas Flyer, while 
the two highest-priced cars shown are the 
Pierce and the Peerless at $7,200. The 
Peerless at this price is furnished in either 
landaulet or limousine, and carries seven 
passengers, and has a six-cylinder 50- 
horse-power motor. The Pierce at $7,200 
is a seven-passenger landaulet mounted on 
a six-cylinder 60-horse-power chassis.”’ 


WHAT IS THE SELDEN PATENT? 


Inasmuch as the recent exhibition at 
the Madison Square Garden was restricted 
to cars manufactured under the Selden 
patent, whereas the Grand Central Palace 
exhibition was not affected by that re- 
striction, it is interesting to know what 
this patent signifies, As defined by the 
United States Commissioner of Patents in 
1896, this patent, which was granted in 
November, 1895, ‘‘may be considered the 
pioneer invention in the application of the 
compression gas-engine to road and horse- 
less-carriage use.’’ In this a distinction 
is made from previous attempts to secure 
motor-cars by the use of steam, electricity, 
or other motive power. 
this subject is quoted by the New York 
Evening Post as saying: 

‘‘The principal claims of the Selden pat- 
ent are summarized as covering the com- 
bination of principal elements constituting 
the automobile of .to-day; comprising dri- 
ving-wheels and steering-wheels adapted for 
common road use; a liquid hydrocarbon 
engine of the compression type, with in- 
ternal combustion; with intermediate con- 
nections with the drivi ing-wheels whereby 
their speed is reduced as compared with 
the speed of the engine; with any means 
of disconnection between engine and dri- 
ving wheels; compactness involved in the 
engine applied to the structure, so as to 
leave the body substantially wnencum- 
bered, and suitable for carrying-purposes, 
and with this combination a suitable re- 
ceptacle or tank for containing fuel to feed 
the engine. Hydrocarbon is a compound 


of carbon and hydrogen, and the number 
and names of these compounds are in- 
finite. Broadly speaking, it covers about 
every known fluid, gas, or other compound 
that can be employed in an engine of the 
internal-combustion type.” 

Mr. Selden is himself quoted as having 
said recently 

‘*There are five essential requisites for 
the gasoline automobiles of to-day: (1) 
Combustion in the cylinder'as distinguished 
from combustion outside the cylinder. (2) 
Such combustion must be conducted under 
pressure. (3) There must be liquid fuel 
as distinguished from coal, coke, wood, or 


any other fuel. (4) The engine must be 
so built as to be capable of high speed in 
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There Is 


But One 


Holeproof Hosiery 


If you would really save wearing darned 
hose you must see that the next hose you 
buy are stamped ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


Holeproof were the first hose made to 
be guaranteed six months. 

Other guaranteed hose are not hole 
proof. Holeproof are made by but one 
firm. 

There are a hundred other kinds not 
even half so good. 

Holeproof were such a success that at 
first we couldn’t begin to supply half the 
demand. 

Other makers, seeing the possibilities, 
rushed other guaranteed hose on the mar- 
ket. 

Many people who wanted Holeproot 


Hose were then given other kinds. But 
we are now making 18,000 pairs of genuine 
Holeproof each day. 

So those who want it can have the 
original. 

Simply see that the trade-mark is 
stamped on the toe of each pair. 

Thousands of dollars and 31 years have 
been spent in perfecting Holeproof,. 

Other makers have yet to gain our expe- 
rience—our knowledge and our facilities. 
When they do they may make a hose as 
good. But we’ll be making even better 
hose then, 

Compare all kinds and see which you’ll 
buy. Remember, there’s but one 


Holeproot. 
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The genuine are sold in your town. On request 
we will direct you to the right stores, or will ship 
direct on receipt of remittance. Write for free 


book ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 265 Fourth St, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Noleproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50, Mee 
dium and light weight. Black, light and 


dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and 
black with white feet. Sizes, 93¢ to 12. 


Six pairs of a size and weight in a box, 
All one color or assorted, as desired. 
HMoleproof Sox (extra light 
weight) — Made entirely of Sea Island 
cotton, § pairs, $2.00, 
Holeproof Lustre Sox—6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Black, navy blue, lightand dark Stay Ha 
Office, 1906 pearl gray. Sizes, 934 to 12, 
Holeproof Stockings for Women —6 pairs, $2. 
Medium weight. Black, tan, and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Noleproof Lustre Stockings for W omen—t pairs, 
®. Lge like silk. Extralightweight. Tan and black. 
Boy’s Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3, Black and 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, hee) and toe. Sizes, 5 to 1). 
Misses’ Holepreof Bteckings— 6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced kn heel and toe. Sizes, 


5 to 94. These are the best children’ 8 hose made today, 
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Paint Talks No. 2—Interior Painting | 


You have seen painted walls, ceilings and woodwork peel and 
scale. That's a sida that something is wrong, either with paint or | Painting Outtit | 








painter, or both. Good White Lead and Linseed Oil, properly applied, We cas iin a 
will neither scale nor peel, Any paint will peel if applied overa | litte package ot things 


bearing on the subject 
of painting which we 
call House-owners’ 
Painting Outfit R. 

It includes: 


damp surface. And paint loaded up with hard, unyielding substances 
(put in to save the expense of Pure White Lead) will check, or crack 


and scale, no matter how carefully they are applied. 


There is much wider latitude in the mixing of paint for interior 
work than for outside work. Turpentine may be used freely instead 


of linseed oil, giving the beautiful dull or “flat” effects, This treat- 


ment would be ruinous out in the weather. 


1—Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
vitor schemes. 

2—Specifications 


for all kinds of 


A great range of delicate tints are suitable inside 
also, These cannot be secured at their best except 
with the finest White Lead—tbe Dutch Boy Painter 


kind. It costs no more to have this guaranty of purity pe ee 
of your paint material. Insist on having White Lead Raggy os ers oa 
with the Dutch Boy Painter on the side of the keg. cheleeeiion Un 


At your paint dealer's. 
kead about our House-owners’ Painting Outfit” BS 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
Bosto Buffal Cincinnati —_ Chi Clevel 

Louis Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Company) 

Pittsburgh (Nationa) Lead & Oi) Company) 


paint material, 
with directions 
for using it, 
Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
ners’ Paint- 


ing Outfit R, 
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New York 
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HVE Ne CoLnns OBeaeerhiod, tit. SODAS 





We especially recommend this desirable assortment of popular yet exclusive shades to our many friends who have 
for so many years worn our famous hosiery and to those who have yet to try their merits. 
These goods are warranted fast color, seamless, with reinforced heel and toe and made from the best selected 
Style 3554 F—Gun Metal Gray long fibre cotton. 
“* 3554 H—Heliotrope 
3544 K—Hunter Green 
3554M—Reseda Green 
3554 R—Ox Blood 
We want your dealer to 
supply you. 

If youcannot obtain them 
from him, send your order 
direct to us and we will 
see that you are sup- 
plied. 

Price 25¢, per pair ora 
box of six pairs of any as- 
sortment for $1.50, trans- 
portation charges prepaid 


toany part of the U.S. 














Let us send you free our 
beautifully illustrated catalog 
and price list, Write for it today" 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 4 Smith Street, Lowell, Massa 
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order to produce the requisite amount of 
(iywer with small bulk and weight. (5) 


| There must be a clutch between the engine 


and the road wheels so that the engine can 
be started independently of the vehicle, 


and the vehicle ttself allowed to rest while 
the engine is running.”’ 

These features are combined in Mr. Sel- 
den’s patent, granted in 1895, but for 
which he made application in 1879. It 
therefore antedates for years the perform- 
ances of European inventors. The au- 


thority already quoted says that ‘‘the only 
feature of the modern automobile which 
Mr. Selden did not have at that time was 
the pneumatic tire, but he had devised a 
solid-rubber tire, which twenty years later 
became standard. The public were edu- 
cated to the use of pneumatic tires by the 


bicycle, and that caused their development 
for the modern automobile.”’ 


THE TESTING OF THE NEW-JERSEY LAW 

Before the spring touring season begins 
it is believed that an opinion will have 
been handed down by the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in regard to the validity of 
the automobile law that bears the name 
of Mr. Frelinghuysen. The lower courts 
have already considered the law as to 
questions of fact and wording, but the 
Supreme Court will pass on the constitu- 
tional questions involved. 

This case was begun last summer by 
R. M. Johnston, who desired to test the 


law. He was arrested in Trenton because 
he displayed no New-Jersey license in his 
machine.. As outlined in the New York 
Sun, it appears that the chief contention 
now before the court is “that the State 
has no power to tax a non-resident citi- 
zen’’; freedom of ingress into and egress 
from the several States being guaranteed 
to the citizens of the United States and 
sustained by many decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. A case which is 
largely relied upon is one that occurred in 
Nevada, and in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that Nevada had 
no power to levy a tax on stage-coaches 
operating between points in that State 
and points in adjacent States. 

Mr. Johnson’s attorneys contend that 
the section in the Frelinghuysen Law which 
provides that a non-resident automobilist 
can not obtain the required automobile 
license without constituting the Secretary 
of State of New Jersey his attorney for the 


$$$ $$$ — 


purpose of serving process alone vitiated 
the New-Jersey statute. Zhe Sun exe 


plains the attitude of Mr. Johnston on 


other points: 


“Tt is not denied that the State may in 
the exercise of its police powers exact a 
reasonable license feeto cover the expense of 
issuing a license and maintaining a depart- 
ment for that purpose, but it has been 
laid down by the highest court of New 
Jersey that ‘wherever it 1s nranifest that 
the amount of such tax imposed in the 
exercise of the police power is substantially 
in excess of the reasonable expense of issu- 
ing aj license and ofj regulating the occu- 
pation to which it pertains, the act or 
ordinance imposing the tax is invalid.’ 
Inasmuch as the license fees collected in 
the State of New Jersey within the last year 
exceed by more than $100,000 the amount 
necessary to maintain the department, it 
would seem that the Frelinghuysen Law 
is invalid under the judicial ruling just 


quoted. 
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“It is further contended that the New-) 
Jersey tax constitutes an unconstitutional 


tax on interstate commerce in v nolation of 
the Federal Constitution, which places in- 
terstate commerce within the exclusive 


jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. In this connection it has been 


judicially held that commerce among the 


States includes ‘transportation and tran- 
sit of persons and property.’ Another 


contention is that the New-Jersey license 
tax is unconstitutional because automo- 
biles are taxed according to ,their horse- 


power and not according to their value, 
which is the basis on which all taxes should 


be assessed.” 

One of Mr. Johnston’s attorneys, in dis- 
cussing the present status of the case, said 
recently that whatever the result of the 
suit might be, “our litigation has been of 
great value in calling public attention to 
the unjust provisions of the present New- 
Jersey statute, and lawmakers in other 
States are going slow in enacting laws in- 
volving heavy taxation upon automo- 
bilists until the important points which 


we have raised have been passed upon by 


the courts of last resort.’’ 


THE ART OF MAKING CARS 


Coker F. Clarkson, in an article con- 
tributed to the New York Evening Post, 
declares that the modern automobile 
“‘vrepresents one of the highest achieve- 
ments of mechanical engineering,’”’ and 
that nothing except possibly electrical 
machinery ‘‘has contributed so much to 
the development and refinement of ma- 


chine-tools, new, 


= ae a 


quick, and accurate man- } 
ufacturing methods, and of materials pos- | 
sessing enormous strength and properties | 
undreamed of heretofore.’”’ He has an 
equally emphatic encomium for ' the legiti- 
mate automobile manufacturer,’’ whom 
he describes as “an essentially modern | 
man; progressive. or he would not be in} 
the business; alert and full of nervous 
energy, if he shall succeed and survive.”’ 
Of the man and his work he says further: 





‘*The physical and mental strain upon 
the managers of an automobile factory is | 
not at all understood generally. In their 
relatively new art they must acquire and | 
digest the latest information of the whole 
world as to material, design, production, 
distribution, and care of customers. In| 
the face of this, traditions as to office 
hours, work at night, Sundays, and holi- 
davs fade away. No business exists in 
which competition is sharper, or financing, | 


securing materiai, and production more 
difficult. | 
; ‘ ; , 
For perfection of desten appropriate 
to the load and conditions of employment, 
for excellence of material and sound, ac- 
curate workmanship, American-built au- 
somobiles can not be beaten anywhere in 
che world. For efficiency and aggressive- 
ness, American mechanics are the best. 
American machine-tools, it is generally ac-' 
knowledged, lead the world. One of the 
French pioneer automobile-makers said 
some years ago that if it had not been for 
the fact that American houses were in a 
position to supply certain types of lathes, 
drilling- -machines, milling-machines, gear- 
cutting appliances, and other intricate 
pieces of mechanism, when the automobile 
movement began to expand, a popular 
vehicle could never have been considered 
by the makers, and all classes of automo- 
biles would necessarily have remained at 
extravagant prices. 
“‘The recently developed automobile is, 





Flexible Wafer-Like Blade 


AN’S first cutting 


implement was a 


piece of flint chip- 
ped to a sharp edge, 

Ages later he noticed copper and 
though soft, made his tools of that. 
Then he found that tin and cop- 
per mixed made a harder substance 
—bronze, The bronze age lasted 
thousands of years. 

Not until what we know as 
“historic” times did man learn to 
use iron. 

Stee] came centuries jater. 

Man is now perfecting steel. 

We are not always aware when 
history is being made. * 

The GILLETTE Blade represents 
a new idea—the first new principle 
in a razor blade in over four 
hundred years. 

Experts from The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have been 
working for five years on a finer 
steel for the GILLETTE Blade. 
(Introduced September 1, 1908.) 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


540 Kimball Building, Boston 


This New-Process Blade is the 


keenest shaving edge ever devised 
by the skill of man—a new steel, 
made to specialformula. It takes 
an edge so sharp, a temper so hard 
and tough that no cutting imple- 
ment has ever been known to 
compare with it, 

The GILLETTE Blade is wafer- 
thin, flexible,with a hard, mirror-like 
finish, and a marvelous durability. 

For certain very good reasons it 
is impossible to make a piece of 
steel that will take and hold as 
fine an edge unless it is wafer-thin 
and flexible. 

There is no other blade in the 
world as thin or as flexible as the 
GILLETTE—or that will do the 
work of the GILLETTE, 

There is no razor like the GILL- 
ETTE: no handle, no blade like it. 

lt is the one “safety” razor that 
is s Itis 
the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. Qn sale 
everywhere. ' 


New York, Times Bldg. 


Ss toe o z. «change Bldg. 


Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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Sfur-On 


glasse. 


It’s important to know just how your 


plasses should Jook, Sit and fee); why Shure 
Ons are the most stylish, comfortable and 
helpful ; what you have a right to expect 
from any optician; how even the finest 
lenses are often ruined by ill-fitting frames 
and mountings, 
in Eyeglasses” tells all.and is 
trated. Write today for this bepniren book. 
New and enlarged edition nowready, FREE on 


request. 


Established 1 


The newest Shur-On style 
Our book tells facts you et “al 


to know about your eyes and eye- 
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FE. RIRSTEIN SOKS. C9. ~ Dent. Lo 
864. » NV. 














DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE 
WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 
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Water Motor Work for You 


The only successful faucet motor made. 
Attaches to any faucet. Develops I-fto 
3H. P, Runs small tools for merchants, 
dentists, druggists, butchers, etc. Athome 
runs washing machines, sewing machines, 


polishes silver, grinds knives, and does a 


thousand other duties at practically no cost. 


Necessity to thousan: 


haps and expensive repairs, 


Write See illustrated catalogue 
Active Agents 


and Laie list. 


ATER prtegi ss co 
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e-Wernicke 
“MLASTIC” 
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For the Office. 


If you wish a copy of 
The Latest Reference Work 
on 
Modern Office Equipment 





Wood and Steel 


Write for Our New Catalogue 
sooy. 
The largest and most comprehensive 
publication of the kind ever issued 
by any company. 





(Globe"Wernicke Steel Sectional Filing Cabinets 
are made to match oak and mahogany wood fur- 
niture. You can only detect the difference through 
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the sense of touch.) | and in three distinct styles.) 
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For the Home. 


If interested in 
Modern Home Libraries 
And ways of 
properly arranging books that come in 
pocket size editions, as well as those 
that are inconveniently heavy and cum- 

bersome write 
Department V,. 
For information on graded sizes of 
our book-case sections. 


Also catalogue containing twenty-five 
model library interiors. 


( Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” book-cases can be ob- 
tained in 12 different finishes of oak and mahogany 














BRANCH STORES New York, 380-382 Broadway. 


Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere, 
. 
dhe Globe=Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and a)) papers and documents. Miagara Clip Co., N. ¥. 











ENDORSED CY THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Natural Foods 
At Your Home 


Take care of your stomach and your 
health will fake care of ttself, 

This has been proved by more than 
half a million men and women who 
have taken the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Diet System and have been restored to 
health. J vour own home you can be- 
come well aud stroug throug this tried 
and true system of 


Natural Living 


It is the next best thing to bringing 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium with its 
staf of food specialists to your very 
door, Our book ‘Healthfu) Living” will 
be sent you gratis, on request. If you 
say Battle Creek Sanitarium Foods do 
not benefit you, your money will be 
refunded, 


THE KELLOGG FOOD CO., Derr. K-2, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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sendyeee MONARCH 
Vibrator 


guaranteed to be the most 
powerful, durable and practi- 
cal vibrator of its size made 


On Approval _{ 

These vibrators Ker 
contain complete, 
perfect Electric 








m 

own dry cells or to at- 
tach to electric light 

socketlikealamp. Fully 
adapted to professional 


requirements, yet the 


Light,com pact, noiseless; 
motionless handle. To 
prove our strong claims 
for the Monarch, we 
send it prepaid 


a 


TO TRY FRE 


Don't buy a vibrator without careful consideration of 
every one of the above points. 
Helps to restore to nature’s in- 


FOR BEAU tended perfections. Removes 


wrinkJes and facia) blemishes. If too thin, it brings the 
blood and develops fullness of neck, arms or deficient 
parts, by building new flesh. If too stout, it brings the 


blood to wash away adipose tissues, Splendid for the scalp, 
for the complexion and after shaving. 
FOR HEALTH Furnishes passive exercise to 
< parts wh ich * suffer from con- 
gestion, the cause of all disease, bringing the rich, puri- 
fying blood in quick response to its swift pulsations, and 
restoring norma) functions. Soothes excited nerves an 
brings sweet, refreshing sleep. 

Let us send you a vibrator, prepaid, without a centin 
advance, so that you may know for yourself the wonderful 
benefits of vibration when given bya high grade machine. 

Liberal allowance for old machines in exchange. 


{ Our new Book, ‘‘ Health and Beauty Without Medicine,” 
with i)lustrations from life, FREE. Write today. Address 


MONARCH VIBRATOR CO. 
D9, Security Building, Chicago, Ili. 


| follows: 


as a mechanical production, far superior to 
anything that is a means of locomotion. 
‘ ; : : ’ 

Compare it with the railway locomotive, 
upon which the best engineering skill has 
been lavished for seventy-five years, com- 
pare the relative conditions under which 
the two run, and remember the respective 


care and adjustment given them.” 
ROAD TAXES FOR CARS 


There is much discussion in England of 
proposals that have been made to increase 
the taxes imposed for the use of motor- 
cars and horse-drawn vehicles. As car- 
riages, and especially motors with certain 
tires, break the roads, it is contended that 
‘those who use the roads should pay for 
them.’’ As matters now stand, the car- 
| riage and motor licenses in operation are as 


Bt: . : : im <8, 
Carriages with less than four wheels...... 15 
Carriages with four wheels but drawn by 
ONS BUIME! 6 cise sas scart i 
Carriages with four wheels but drawn by 
two or more animals 2-26 
Hackney carriages ......... Peet ece Dos 15 
| Motors or vehicles drawn by motors, an ad- 
| ditional duty of 
Sor a vehicle exceeding one but not two 
TORS MAAAED 644 c4c0saens ss Onn oe 
For a vehicle exceeding two but not five 
Te REARS ios ai ils JE Di eee oe a eden hore 3 3 


A writer in The Autocar adds that by 
{the Motor Act, 1903, the definition of 
| é ” . . 
| male servant” was extended so as to in- 
}clude a person employed to drive a motor- 


car, and that such a servant requires a 


15s. license. There is also the license for * 


|armorial bearings, which, affixt on a car- 
jriage, involve a license for £2 2s., or when 
worn otherwise 21s. Statistics thus far 
obtained make it clear ‘‘that the revenue 
from carriages of all kinds, including 
motors, has been increasing steadily, tho 
jthere is a tendency among non-motor 
| vehicles to drop behind.’”’ The writer 
adds: 

“In 1907 as many as 478,456 carriages 
and 133,328 hackney carriages were li- 
censed, and of these some 55,568 were 
motor-carriages and hackneys, and 35,247 
motor-cycles, the latter paying 15s. each 
only. lf we turn to the revenue for 1908 
we find £857,220 attributed to ‘establish- 
ment licenses.’ That includes £171,052 
for ‘male servants’ and £72,984 for ‘ar- 
morial bearings.’ It may be concluded 
that about £650,000 was_ paid, therefore, 
On carriages and armorial bearings on 


carriages, while a further sum should be 
attributed to male servants’ licenses for 


motor-vehicles. That is a considerable 
sum when placed in relation to the limited 
industry which it affects. 

‘Ror 1907 motor-carriages contributed 
£148,965 14s. to the revenue. The vari- 
ous charges varied—in the case of motor- 
cycles 15s., private carriages £2 2s., 
£4 48., and £5 5s., and hackney motor- 
vehicles at £2 17s., £3 18s., and others at 
15s. each. These details of the taxation 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is not med- 
icated: just good, pure 
soap. Contains no free 
alkali to injure the deli- 
cate texture of the skin. 

Matchless for the com- 
plexion. 

Established in 1789. 
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should suftice to remind the reader how 
the motor and carriage are already taxed.”’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S MOTOR RECORD 

Leycester Barwell, an Englishman, says 
he has not been in a railway train for four 
years, but in that time has done a deal of 
traveling in a better way, he has made a 
record of 54,275 miles in motor-cars. Mr. 
Barwell relates his experience in detail in 
a recent number of The Autocar. 

He began motoring in May, 1903, with 
a three-cylinder 10-horse-power car, which 
he drove 1,275 miles and then ‘“‘got rid of 
in ten weeks.”’ On August rst of the same 
year he bought a 12-horse-power four- 
cylinder car with a 75 by 120 mm. engine. 
He has driven this car 46,298 miles, *“‘and 
it certainly is going as well now as ever.” 
At present, he says, it is largely used for 
going from Ascot to London and back on 
an average three days a week. 

For the last two years and eight months 
he has had detachable rims on the car, so 
that during this time he has been able to 
leave his man at home to look after his 
other car (a 24-horse-power), which he has 
driven 22,469 miles. Six annual tours to 
the north of Scotland of about 2,000 miles 
s»ach have been accomplished, two in one 
of the cars and four in the other. 

He has driven to London and back just 
over 600 times, which alone represents a 
mileage of 32,500. He says further of his 
experiences: 

‘TI took up motoring in rather a curious 
way. All my life I had been a ‘horsey’ 
man, driving tandem at eleven years of 
age and four horses at thirteen. I hunted 
two davs a week with the Surrey Stag- 
hounds and the Warnham Staghounds for 
twelve years, did some pony and galloway 
racing in 1889 and rgoc, and rode four 
winners out of six mounts at Strathpeffer 
Meeting in August, 1889, and another win- 
ner at Inverness a month later. I had 
many seasons’ grouse-shooting, and killed 
243 Stags tc my own rifle on Keldermorie, 
Ross-shire, from 1891 to 1900. I could 
still run one hundred yards in eleven sec- 
onds at thirty years of age, which, altho 
nothing wonderful, showed I was fairly 
active. 

“But I broke down in roo1, and suffered 
from hemorrhage of the lungs. and as a 
result spent two winters at Davos. It was 
during the last seven weeks that I was at 
Davos in the winter of 1903, when I was 
laid up in bed and had six hemorrhages, 
that I developed the motor fever, altho I 
had never been on a car in my life. I sent 
home for all the motor-car catalogs, and 
worried my nurse for her opinions on the 
different makes. I finally chose one that 
is the most like a horse-carriage and least 
like a fire-engine. As I continued to have 
hemorrhages, the doctor at Davos sent 
me home, and I was such a wreck that I 
feel sure my nurse never thought I should 
get home ative. After _two months at 
Bournemouth I came to live at Ascot, and 
had my car in May, 1903, and I feel it is 
entirely due to motoring that [ am enabled 
to struggle along as well as | do. 





Puzzied.—-A dear old country gentleman and his 
wife paid a visit to the seaside. While the simple 
pair were walking on the beach one evening they 
suddenly noticed the revolving light of a light-ship. 
The old lady gazed at it with open eyes for some 
minutes, then she turned to her husband with a 
puzzled look. 


‘‘Well,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if the man in that ship 


| 











hasn't lit that light this forty times, and it has gone 


out every time!’’—Argonaut. 
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When You Buy a Kranich & Bach Piano 


The Standard Piano Investment of America and Europe 


KRANICH & BACH Pianos, 233-45 East 23rd Street, New York 
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WY A literary work is judged by the fame of its author, 
A sters 


a painting by that of the artist, a statue by that 
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of the sculptor; so should a Piano be fudged by the 
rt S Character and Ability of its Makers. 


you buy a piano which bears the names of men whose life-train- 
ing, education, ambition and capital have always been and always 
will be directed to the one sole single intense purpose of making the 
Best Piano that mind can design and hands construct— 


A Kranich & Bach Grand or Upright in your home is an un- 
questioned evidence of cultured musical taste and discrimination. 


Write for catalogue and name of dealer nearest you, 


If none is near your 
home we will ship direct from factory. 


Very convenient instalment terms. 
With each catalogue we will send free an interesting Com- 
posite Portrait and sketches of the World’s Greatest Pianists. 


























“T have prescribed ‘Special Food’ for kidney tronblea 


in Diabetes for several years. Patients relish it, di 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


\Gan Now Hear Whispers 

I was deaf for 25 
years. Icannow hear 
a whisper with my ar- 
tificial Ear Drums 
in myears. You can- 
not see them in my 
ears. | Cannot Feel 





Medicated Far Dram 
Pat. July 15, 1908 





es- Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
pO being a and a marked Write and [ will tell you a true story— How 
amine _ of sugar — ) i occurs after a short pe- \ Got Deaf-and How | Made Myself Hear. 
iod of its use, .J.3.,M. D., London, Eng. ap.way Address GEO. P. WAY 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. Inventor 33 Adelaide St., 


Detroit, Mich. 











URPEFEF’S Seeds Grow! :: 


Burpee Business Grows! .....:..- 


. ; pleased to 
send THE SILENT SALESMAN of the World’s Largest Mail-order Seed 'Trade,—if you ask for it, 
with the statement that you value QUALITY IN SEEDS. An elegant Book of 174 pages, it tells 


the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
BURPEE, Philadelphia 


Grown, Do you want a copy? If so address 
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Victor [V 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


«Why, that 1s the real thing—you can’t 


tell it from the actual human voice)” 


That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Victor. 


And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, “ I never knew the Victor 


was like that!” Do you know what the Victor is like? 
You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gr.mophone Co,, Montre.l, Canadian Distributors. 


Victor 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number of 

















We accept deposits 
on two different 
plans — 


First — Subject to 


Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody's, and March Cosmopolitan. 
withdrawal at any 


RHEUMATISM a) Re 


on which we pay 5 per cent. interest. 

Second —Withdrawable at any 
time after two years—on which we 
pay 6 per cent. interest. 


Tartarlithine 


is especially beneficial 
in old, chronic cases 


of Rheumatism where 
the joints are swollen 


and stiff, and where 
there are chalky de- } 
posits. 

Tartarlithine :arely fails 
because it supplies the blood with 

the necessary substances to dis- 

solve and remove the poison of 
rheumatism—uric acid. 


d booklet the 
Free Sample eure of Rheamatiom sent 
On request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO j 


In either case the money draws 
interest from the day it is received 
by us until the day it is sent back 
to you. : 


This Company has been in business 
fourteen years. It is strong, con- 
servative, trustworthy. 


Write for the booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Lincoln 
By JoHN VANCE CHENEY 


Yon red orb, in fame’s azure hung, 
Is Alexander's; flushed and young, 
The Sword of Macedon 


In world-wars long agone. 


Beyond it, poised where no clouds are, 
Flashes, alone, the cold keen star 


Of Caesar, where it clomb 
High over seven-hilled Rome; 


Shine next, as naked greatness can, 
The rival lights of Charlemagne 
And that fair Saxon king 

Who knew no wicked thing. 


Brave stars, against the darkness bold 
Shine for the mighty men of old, 


Who, as the strength was given, 
Leapt into memory’s heaven. 


But he that thought never to climb, 
Our crownless king, of later time, 


Who walked the humble way, 


Coming as comes the day; 


He that, for kings and princes all, 

Would once more read the mystic wall,— 
Spell out, there, what was meant 
Whereso the Finger went; 


He that, over the anvil lowered, 

Would beat the plowshare from the sword, 
Lest peace from man depart, 

Yea, hope out of his heart; 


Earth held to him. The rough-hewn form, 
Looming through that unnatural storm, 


Hinted the rude, mixt mold 
Ere chaos loosed her hold; 


A lone, wind-beaten hill-top tree, 
His that pathetic majesty; 
Forlorn even in his mirth, 

His roots deep in the earth. 


Earth's is he yet. When from the hill 
The warm gold flows, and hollows fill, 
The sunlight shines his fame, 

The winds blaze Lincoln’s name. 


Aye, Earth’s he is; not hers alone. 
Blood of our blood, bone of our bone, 
Love folded him to rest 


Upon a people's breast. 
—The Atlantic Monthiy (February). 


The Foreloper 
By Rupyarp KIPLING 


This poem has hitherto been looked upon as ‘‘lost,”’ 
only the first six lines remaining within the general 
memory of men, including the author. The entire 
poem, fourteen lines in all, was recently discovered 
in the columns of a Pacific-coast publication 


The gull shall whistle in his wake, the blind wave 
break in fire, 

He shall fulfil God’s utmost will unknowing His de- 
sire; 

And he shall see old planets pass and alien stars 

arise, 

And give the gale his reckless sail in shadow of new 
skies. 

Strong lust of gear shall drive him out and hunger 
arm his hand 

To wring his food from a desert nude, his foothold 
from the sand. 

His neighbors’ smoke shall vex his eyes, their voices 
break his rest, 

He shall go forth till South is North, sullen and dis- 


possest; 

And he shall desire loneliness, and his desire shall 
bring 

Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, a people, and a 
king; 


And he shall come back in his own track, and by his 
searre, cool camp; 
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There he shall meet the roaring street, the derrick, | 
and the stamp; 


For he must blaze a nation’s ways with hatchet and 
with brand 
Till on his last won wilderness an Empire’s bulwarks 
stand. 
—The Bookman (February). 


At Poe’s House, Fordham 


By EpipHanivs Wiison 


Here, by thy cottage home, which thou didst share 
With the fell furies and the host of care, 

I reverently hail thee from afar! 

Thou wast the solitary morning star 

Of letters to our land, and vain the ban 

Of Poetaster and of Puritan 

That closed on thee their little House of Fame. 
The world is thy Fame’s Temple, and the flame 
Of thy bright intellect has cast a ray 

That lightens both horizons of the day; 

And, if thou dost not scorn a humble shrine, 


Thou hast it in a myriad hearts like mine. 
—The Bang (New York). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


LINCOLN AS COLONEL WATTERSON 
SAW HIM 


Henry Watterson, the veteran editor of the 


Louisville Courier-Journal, was one of the young re- 


porters hired by the Associated Press to cover Presi- 


dent Lincoln's first inauguration. His account of 


his successful efforts to obtain a copy of the inau- 
gural address leads one to suspect that the ‘‘get-re- 
sults-at-any-cost’’ spirit of the present-day news- | 


paper man is not altogether a new phase in the 


newspaper business. Colonel Watterson tells the 
story thus in the March Cosmopolitan: 


The newly elected President had arrived in Wash- 
ington ten days before—to be exact, the morning of 
the 23d of February. It was a Saturday. That 
same afternoon he came to the Capitol escorted by 
Mr. Seward, and being on the floor of the House at } 
the time—the rules were not so strict then as now, | 
and having the freedom of the reporters’ gallery, and 
being personally acquainted with most of the repre- 
sentatives, I often went or was called there—I saw | 
him for the first time and was, indeed, presented to | 
him. 

‘*You are not a member?”’ said he kindly, observ- | 
ing my extreme youth. 

‘No, sir,” 1 answered, ‘‘I only hope to be.” 

He said, ‘‘I hope you will not be disappointed,” 
and passed on. 

Early in the morning of the 4th of March J found 
thrust into the keyhole of my bedroom door a slip 
of paper which read, ‘‘ For inaugural address see Col. 
Ward H. Lamon.”’ Who was ‘‘Col. Ward H. La- 
mon’’? I had never heard of him. The city was 
crowded with strangers. To find one of them was 
to look for a needle in a haystack. I went straight 
to Willard’s Hotel. As I passed through the big 
corridor on the second floor I saw, through a half- 
opened door, Mr. Lincoln himself, pacing to and 
fro, apparently reading a manuscript. J went straight 
in. He was alone, and as he turned and saw me he 
extended his hand, called my name, and said, ‘‘What 
can I do for you?’’ I told him my errand and di- 
lemma, showing him the brief memorandum. ‘‘Why,” 
said he, ‘‘you have came to the right shop; Lamon 
is in the next room. I will introduce you to him, 
and he will fix you all right.” No sooner said than 
done, and, supplied with the press copy of the in- 
augural address, I gratefully and gleefully took my 
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You can’t buy 6 pairs of 
any other guaranteed 
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wearing stockings 
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But if any pair of your Manheim 
Mendless Hose should wear through in six 
months, we'll give you a new pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


Perfect-fitting, soft and comfortable. Knit 
fromextra-quality yarn, with double re-inforced 
heels and toes, ; 

Men’s socks. Sizeso!s to 1144, in black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue and gray. Women’s 
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fast colors. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a 
box, with guarantee. Men’s, 
6 pairs $1. Women’s, 6 
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Manheim Mendless Hose 
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Colonel Watterson goes on to describe the inau- 


| guration ceremonies and incidentally gives his readers 
| 


an interesting glimpse of Stephen Douglas and his 
part in Mr. Lincoln's inauguration We read 
Two hous later I found myself in the Senate 


Chamber, witnessing the oath of office administered 
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to Vice-President-elect Hannibal Hamlin, and listen- | 


ing to his brief speech. Then I followed the cortége 
through the long passageway and across the rotunda 


to the east portico, where a special wooden platform 


had been erected, keeping close to Mr. Lincoln. He] 


was tall and ungainly, wearing a black suit, a black 
tie beneath a turn-down collar, and a black silk hat. 


He carried a gold- or silver-headed walking-cane. 
As we came out into the open and upon the tempo- 
rary stand, where there was a table upon which were 


a Bible, a pitcher, and a glass of water, he drew from 
his breast pocket the manuscript I had seen him 
reading at the hotel, laid it before him, placing the 


cane upon it as a paper-weight, removed from their | 


leathern case his steel-rimmed spectacles, and raised 
his hand—-he was exceedingly deliberate and com- 
posed—to remove his hat. As he did so I lifted my 
hand to receive it, but Judge Douglas, who stood at 
my side, reached over my arm, took the hat, and 
held it during the delivery of the inaugural address, 
| which followed. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S TURKEY BUSINESS 
Joun D 


was his mother. 


ROCKEFELLER’S first business partner 
According to his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
now running serially in The World's Work, the great 
oil king’s first commercial venture was with a flock 
of turkeys. His mother furnished the feed and he 
took care of the birds and sold them. ‘‘My receipts 
were all profit,’ Mr. Rockefeller contentedly re- 


marks 


His first experience away from the home 
farm had to do with a business and commercial col- 


lege in Cleveland. Here he gained some knowledge 





| of bookkeeping, and then started out to get a ‘‘job.” 
| As he tells it 

; I tramped the streets for days and weeks, asking 
merchants and storekeepers if they didn’t want a 
boy; but the offer of my services met with little ap- 
preciation. No one wanted a boy, and very few 
showed any overwhelming anxiety to talk with me 
on the subject. At last one man on the Cleveland 
docks told me that I might come back after the noon- 
day meal. I was elated; it now seemed that I might 
get a start. 

I was in a fever of anxiety lest I should lose this 
one opportunity that I had unearthed, 
finally, at what seemed to me the proper time, I pre- 
sented myself to my would-be employer: 

“We will give you a chance,” 


word passed between 


he said, but not a 
us about pay 
tember 26, 1855. I joyft 


This was Sep- 
went to work. The 
name of the firm was Hewitt & Tuttle. 





In beginning the work I had some advantages. 


the rudiments of business, and I thus had a ground 
work to build upon. I was fortunate, also, in work 
ing under the supervision of the bookkeeper, who 
was a fine disciplinarian, and well disposed toward 
me. 

When January, 1856, arrived, Mr. Tuttle presented 
me with $50 for my three months’ work, which was 
no doubt all that I was worth, and it was entirely 
satisfactory. 

For the next year, with $25 a month, I kept my 
position, learning the details and clerical work con- 


nected with such a business. 





Mr. Rockefeller’s first business partnership is thus 
described: 
In those days, in Cleveland, every one knew al- 


most every one else in town. Among the merchants 


the course at the commercial college had taught me | 








2011 
Karpen Modern 
Arm Chair 


Ask Us About the 


Introductory Price! 


Write today to our nearest address for our 
free book showing over 500 photographs of the 
famous Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Fur- 
niture. With the book we will send you the 
name of a dealer in your vicinity whom we 
authorize to make you a special introductory 
price on any Karpen furniture, from a single 
piece to the most elaborate suite. 

You ought to inform yourself on furniture 
before you buy. 

This big book is the greatest protection 
against furniture fraud ever placed in the user’s 
hands. It exposes deception. It tells you what 
is under the covering of unguaranteed furni- 
ture—shows you how to tell split leather from 
the tough natural grained oztstde of the hide, 
used in the Karpen furniture, It saves you 
money by enabling you to pick out pieces with 
the heirloom quality. Be sure to 


Send for the Karpen 
FREE Style Book LE. 





| 
| 





| Karpen Bldg. 








| 
} 
| 








Such an exhibit of furniiure, and interiors, from 
the designs of famous decorators was never place 
before you. The Karpen line inciudes not only 
original designs but the most successful reproduc- 
tions of all the great furniture periods — Louis XIV 


Louis XV., Louis XVI., Colonial, Chippendale, 


Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Flemish, Mission, Art 
Noveau, etc. 
Remember— Karpen furniture is the only guar- 


When | anteed and trademarked upholstered furniture in 


the world. Andit costs no more than the common. 
place kind. 


S.Karpen@ Bros. [QNeysy) 
Karpen Bldg. | phoistered 


Upholstered 
New York 





Chicago \Ful rnifure | 


|__cHICAGO-KNEW ¥. 


The United States Government has selected Karpen 


: : : . : " | Furniture for the new Senate Office Baildi ) 
ee ae 1 _hew Seni e¢ Building at Wash. 
My father’s training, as I have said, was practical, |} ‘ngton in competition with manufacturers everywhere. 





Toorf & Torey PREPARATIONS 


fifteen in the family, all good 
Sanitol Tooth Paste 
cleans, polishes, and whitens 








TOLSTOY'S PLAYS. Containing Lro Totsrov’s 
great plays, ‘‘ The Power of Darkness.”’ ‘‘ The Fruit 
Distiller ” and ‘‘ The Fruits of Culture.” (The second 
volume of Tolstoy's Complete Works. Library Edi- 
tion.) 8vo, cloth, half-tone frontispiece, 262 pages. 
$1.50, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York, 





| 
was a young Englishman named M. B. Clark, per- | ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 


haps ten years older than I, who wanted to estab- 
lish a business and was in search of a partner. He 
had $2,000 to contribute to the firm, and wanted a 
partner who could furnish an equal amount. This 
seemed a good opportunity for me. I had saved up 

| $700 or $800, but where to get the rest was a prob-| 
\ } 
| lem. 

I talked the matter over with my father, who told 





| TIME SAVER, 


tid AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Better, neater, 
more handy than 
portant papers pins or files 
100 in Each Box Sample Box 15c 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, [55-157 Waverly PI., N. Y, City 


WORRY SAVER 
Keeps tab on 


all your im- 
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GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To insure success use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRSG 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- 
vies, Chafing Dish Cook- 
re Rare- 
bit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly im- 
proved byits use. 
Try it! 
The leading chefs 


and cooks through- 
out the world 
know the value of 
Lea & Perrins Sauce 
as the “‘final touch” 
to many a dish. 


Unequalled 
as a Digestive. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., New York 









































}me that he had always intended to give $1,000 to 


each of his children when they reached twenty-one. 
He said that if I wished to receive my share at once, 
and I 
could pay interest upon the sum until I was twenty- 
one. 

‘But, John,” he added, ‘‘the 

At that time, 10 per cent. 
very common rate for such loans. 


instead of waiting, he would advance it to me 


rate is ten.” 

a year interest was a 
At the banks the 
rate might not have been quite so high; but of course 
the all the | 
demands, so there was much private borrowing at } 
high figures. | 
nership, 





financial institutions could not supply 


As I needed this money for the part- 
I gladly accepted my father’s offer, and so 
began business as the junior partner of the 
which was called Clark & Rockefeller. 

It was a great thing to be my own employer. 
Mentally I swelled with pride—a partner in a firm 
with $4,000 capital! Mr. Clark attended to the buy- 
ing and selling, and I took charge of the finance and 
the books. 


new firm, 





We at once began to do a large business, 
dealing in carload lots and cargoes of produce. 
Naturally more money was soon needed to pro- 
vide for the increasing trade. 
Rockefeller 


He says 


There was nothing to 


do but for Mr. to attempt to borrow 


from a bank. 
I went to a bank president whom I knew, and who 
knew me. I remember perfectly how anxious I was 
to get that loan and to establish myself favorably 
with the banker. This gentleman was T. P. 
|a sweet and gentle old man, 
| grade, beautiful character. 
| interested in young men. 
the Cleveland schools. 
}lars of our business, 


Handy, 
well known as a high- 
For fifty years he was 
He knew me as a boy in| 
I gave him all the particu- 
telling him frankly about our 
| affairs—what we wanted to use the money for, etc., 
l ete. I waited for the verdict with almost trembling 
| eagerness. 
| ‘*How much do you want?” he said 
| ‘““Two thousand dollars.” } 
| **All right, Mr. Rockefeller, you can have it,” 
i replied. ‘‘Just give me your own 
they’re good enough for me.” 








he 
warehouse re- 
ceipts; 

As I left that bank, 
|}imagined. I held up my head—think of it, a bank } 
had trusted me for $2,000! I felt that I was now a 
man of importance in the community 


my elation can hardly be } 


SHEAR WIT 


Varsity Wit.—Hote, CLierxK—''! 
‘Not to be used except in case of fire’ 
college boys stole out of the corridor.” 

| ManaGer—''Where?”’ 

CLERK—‘‘They’d nailed it up over the coalebin.’’"— | 


Boston Transcript. 


found that 
placard those 


} On the Trail.—‘'I'’m gunning for railroads,” 
nounced the trust-buster 
“Then come with me,” 


ist. 


an- | 


whispered the near-humor- 
“‘T can show of the tracks.’’—South- | 


western's Book. 


you some 


a Does Your Granite Dish \ 
2 ~ or Hot Water Bag Leak ? | 
ENDE TS Marvelous.—Mrs. Blunder had just received a 
telegram from India. } 
They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin ~ ‘“‘What an admirable invention the telegram is!’’ 
— brass,copper, graniteware, hot water bags Sa wie raed a : : 
a, ate. Nosolder, cementor rivet, Anyone | | she exclaimed, ‘“when you come to consider that this 
jcanuse them; fituny surface: two million | message has come a distance of thousands of miles, | 
pkg assorted size izes, 25c nostpaid. Agents wanted. and the gum on the envelope isn’t dry yet.’’—Sacred 
9 ‘ \ 
Collette Mfg. Co,, Box 251 Amsterdam, N.Y. Re ee 
| 
: | 
A “ Floorist.’’—‘'How did you contrive +o cul- 
| tivate such a beautiful black eye?’’ asked Brown. 
| “Oh!” replied Fogg, who had been practising upon | 
| roller-skates, ‘‘I raised it from a slip.’’—Untted Pres- | 
bytertan, 








itis, Coughs, 
ae te tay teven | Dipntheria, Sea Scart | Fever 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter century 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 
Cresolene fs a boon to Asth- 
matics, All Druggisis, 

Send for descriptive booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets tor the irritated throat, 


at your Aruggies or from us 

10c. in sta 

THE VA PO-CRESOLENE co., 
{_ 180 Fulton St., New York 









{ 








| Strange'—City BOARDER (to farmer)—-" 


This milk | 
seems pretty poor.” 
FARMER—“‘The pastur’ here ain’t what it coel 
to be.” 
City BoarpER—‘‘And yet I saw lots of milkweed 
in the fields this morning.”’—United Presbyterian, 


| 


The Ideal—'ls your daughter learning to play 
the piano by note?”’ 
“‘Certainly not,” answered Mr. Cumrox, severely, 


(‘We always pay cash." —Untversalist Leader. 





‘If You Don’t Breathe 
Properly You Cannot 
Think Right” 


—Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 


Fill your lungs with a volume of fresh 
air, and you will instantly feel every inter- 
nal organ become active and alive. Deep 
breathing is Nature’s own method to vi- 
brate life throughout the system. Every 
full breath of fresh air 
entering the lungs in- 
vigorates the heart’s 
action and stimulates 
the blood circulation 
in every part of the 
body, 

Nulife holds the 
spine and head erect, 
giving the brain regu- 
lar blood circulation 
and filling the brain 
cells with pure blood 
at every heart beat. 

Fresh air, proper 
blood circulation and 
regular heart action 
increase the power of 
the brain and make 
clear thinking. You 
cannot think right 
unless you breathe 
right. 








_ Prof. Charlies Munter’s 


ulife 








Trade PATENTED Mark 
For Man, Woman 


and Child 


Every ge esate 
has nan 


Nulife 
yulife’” 
plainly stamped on 


the belt 











Nulife is a thin, wash 
ale garment, weighing but 
afewounces. It makes you 
breathe to the full depth of 
your lungs all the time, I: is 
not a shoulder brace, but a 
scientific supporter of the 
body. Itstraightens round 
shoulders, expands the 
chest from two to six 
inches, and gives its wear- 
ers an erect, commanding 
carriage. 





“*No Lacing Required 
Mail The Coupon 
For My 


FREE BOOK 


Sign and mail the coupon 
to me and I will send you free 
the Nulife booklet whichtells 
all about Nulife, what it has 
done for others and will do 
for you. This booklet is illus- 
trated with photographs and 
anatomical drawings that 
clearly demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of this wonderful gar- 
ment. You ought to know 
these facts whether you ever 
expect to wear Nulife or not. 


Here is My Guarantee 





“Guarantees a 


Beautiful Figure” 





to every Nulife 
Purchaser 


Order a Nulife now and begin_to enjoy it = 
and get its benetits at once. I guarantee Ce 
to fit you perfectly and to return the full § 

pure hase price if you do not find that ww. 

Vulife straightens round shoulders, + 
expands your chest 2 to 6 incnes, in- S 
creases yout height, and compels NS 
free, regular, a tothe Prof. 
full dept 

iy the price of Nulife is £3 00, os Chas. Munter 
for which amount it willbe Dept. LE, 
sent postpaid to any address, KR ‘ 13-15 W. 34th St. 
subject to return of your ay New York 


money as above. 
Tn ordering, give Chest e< 
Measure (close up under 
Fal Height, We Pight. ~* 
Age, Sex and Occu S 
pation, Mention Y 
Dept. to receive « 
prompt attention BS) - 


Prof, Chas. Munter § 
Dent. LF. A 


w. Sath St. 


Yow York 


Deny Sir Please 
send me free ofcharge 


your illustrated Nulife 


booklet. 


WEE cp ccctcnescanengucnta 


FARM e Scieces 
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Nothing 
To Take 


Apart 


- 


WIA 


WS 


AN eee stant toe MUNN 

















HAT’S still another 


advantage of owning 
a Conklin Pen — there’s 
nothing ta take apart—no 
parts to lose —no joints to 


leak —no inky fingers or 
soiled clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 


N Fountain Pen: 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 
nearest inkwell and pressing 
the Crescent- Filler. Writes 
the instant pen meets paper, 
smoothly and steadily to the 
last dot. 

Finest 14-k gold pens, 
made in all points. Nibs 
for manifolding. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 

Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. 


Write for catalogue. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG.CO., 
19? Manhattan Bldg. 


Wy Yin... sornens er 4 





Ney @ Aare, 
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OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Bend iB — age 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co.,155 Waverly Pinee,N.Y 


Th — Leads Them All 









STYLE | Fir 4 
ECONOMY L onroet 


The All-Round Collar 








iLITHOLIN 
WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS 


are ready for wear, fresh and 
neat, at any moment. Suitable 
for all men and all occasions, — 


hard work,rough sportor dainty 
dress. They are linen and look 


» it, butcan be wiped white asnew 


withadampcloth. Savetime, 
annoyance, and money. Won’ t 


wilt, crack or fray. Youcan get 
thoin in any style and size. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid Substitution. 


Tf not at your dealer's, send, viving 
styles, size, how many, remit- 
tance, and we will mail, postpata: 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


Dept. 13, 7 Waverly Place, New York 











| now!’’— Youth’s Companton. 


= Guess We All Do,—‘‘I don’t know that Napoleon 


The Ninety and Nine,—A certain minister was 
deeply imprest by an address on the evils of smoking 
given at a recent synod. He rose from his seat, 
went over to a fellow minister, and said: 

‘‘Brother, this morning I received a present of 
too good cigars, I have smoked one of them, but 
now I’m going home and burn the remainder in the | 
fire.’’ { 


The other minister arose, and said it was his in- 
tention to accompany his reverend brother. 
“‘IT mean to rescue the ninety and nine,” he added, 


—Phuladelphia Ledger. 


A Gold-Mine.— ‘This is a foine country, Brid-| 
get!’’ exclaimed Norah, who had but recently arrived 


in the United States, ‘Sure it's generous everybody 
is. J asked at the post-office about sindin’ money to| 
me mither, and the young man tells me I can get a| 


money-order for $10 for 10 cents. Think of that | 





How to Know 
Good Reliable Paint 
TS x valuable book exposes the fraud of selling clay. 


Ik, silica, barytes, benzine and water, as paint, at 


pure White Lead prices, 
Explains why adulterated paint cracks, scales and checks. 


| Tells how to test paint for purity, enabling you to detect 


A Good Reckoner.- 

SErvant—Yes, sir."’ 

MastER—‘‘Be sure you tell me when it is four 
o’clock,”’ 


MasteER—‘‘ John!” 


Servant—'' Ves, sit.” 
MasteErR—‘‘Don’t forget it. I promised to meet 


my wife at 2:30, and she'll be provoked if I'm not! 


there when she arrives.’’-—Answers. 
/ 


Dealer. 


The Reason.—Mrs. Crimsonsprax—‘‘See how 
(nicely that team of horses go along. Why can't man 


and wife trot along pleasantly together like that?” 


Mr. CrimMsonBEAK—‘‘ Well, you see, there is only 
one tongue between those two horses.’’—Christian 
Advocate. 


Extremely So.—'‘ But why did you eat the cake 
she baked?’’ 

‘IT wanted to make myself solid,” 

“Did you succeed?”’ 

*“*I should say so. 


Cleveland Leader. 


I felt like a ton of lead.”— 





Taxicab Vagary.—'‘Y ou are charging me for two 
miles.”’ 

“Wee, ais.” 

“ But the distance is only a mile and a half.’’ 

** Usually, sir, but we skidded.’’"—Cleveland Plain 





was so much.” 

**How now?”’ 

“TL believe [use as much strategy to get a night out 
as he expended in the Austerlitz campaign.’’—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 





Encouragement.—‘‘Doncher know,’’ began Sap- 
leigh, ‘that I’m—er—sometimes inclined to think—”’ 


“You really ought to try it,’? interrupted Miss 
‘It’s not such a difficult thing after one 


it.”— Chicago News. 


Cayenne. 


gets used 





The Danger.—‘‘A little nonsense now an’ then,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is all right. But dar’s allus a 
heap o’ danger dat it’s g’ineter git to be a habit.’’— 
Washington Star, 

A Case of Friendship.—‘‘You have no ground 
for seeking a divorce from your wife.”’ 

‘‘Well, but you see, I have a great friend who is a 


lawyer, and 1 was teally so anxious to give him 


something to do.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 
Literal .—Guest—‘‘ Hey, waiter, how long will my 
steak be?’’ 


WAITER" The average length is about four inches, 
sir.”’—Cleveland Leader. 


A Perfect Brute.—‘‘ John, your smoke will spoil 
the curtains.”’ 


“That's better than having the curtains spoil my 
smoke."’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





adulteration before the paint is applied—avoid guess work— 


save the cost of burning and scraping of old paint. 
Tells how to choose a harmonious color scheme. With the 
book comes a set of modern color plates showing how real 


houses look when well painted —ideas for painting your home . 
This book also tells why 


CARTER 


Strictly_Pure 


White Lead 


never ctacks, scales or checks—why it forms a durable, elastic 
film which contracts and expands with the weather changes— 
why Carter is Whiter than other leads—why it makes bright- 


ef, truer and more durable colors. The book tells how Carter 


De t trust to luck when ovine paint—send for this free 


book today and Jearn how to positively distinguish genuine 
White Lead Paint from the imitation. 
All reputable dealers handle Carter White Lead. Ask any 


good painter—he knows Carter, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12081 S, Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 


“To Be Sure It’s Purc, 
Look for CARTER 


on the Keg” 





“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 
= detection of any adv eens in thie is oF 
er package 


PALACEoDANGER 


A Vivid nove) picturing )ifein the Court of 
Louis XV having for its principal character the 
famous Mme. La Pompadour. Four magnificent 
illustrations by Jobn Ward Dunsmore, 





By MABEL WAGNALLS, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N, ¥.. 


PRAYER ‘rs REMARKABLE 
20th EDITION ANSWERS 20th EDITION 


Remarkable facts and incidents forcefully demonstra. 

ting the marvelous 3 eo of true prayer Wi111aM 
ATTON, President Howard University, 

Washington. Rg mo, cloth, price, $1.00}; paper. 





The Independent, New York: ‘ Many of the state- 
ments it contains are as incontrovertible as the doctrine 


of the attraction of gravitation,” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


IN THE CELTIC PAST, Irish Je ends, mythology 


and folk-lore, by Anna Macmanus (Ethna Carbe 
Funk & Wagnalls Com- 














1zmo, cloth, 120 pages. 75¢ 


pany, Pubs., New York. 


\ 








pa—aeetiem Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


MGRTGAGE BOND CO 


Seni postal today for book tel)ing about this 


Company's 


Secured hy drat mortgages on improved 
Farm Lands 

Ifyou have money on deposit, or if you contem- 

plate opening a savings bink account, you will fy 

be interested in this convenient and safe method. 


woo REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO, 








i 
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You Never Can Tell.—You can’t always tell, 


gays an exchange, what will happen. For instance, | 


there is a story of a man who determined to commit 
suicide... He went to the store and bought a rope 
a can of coal oil, a box of matches, a dose Of arsenic, | 
and a revolver. He went down to the river and 
pushed the boat from the shore and waded to where 


a limb hung over; saturated his clothing with the T HE E wi ALO te R IGH T A RM 





coal oil, lighted a match and set fire to his clothing, 




























took the dose of arsenic, put the muzzle of the re- -= 
volver to his temple, pushed the boat from under “ og? 
him, and pulled the trigger. But the bullet glanced | Positively 
and cut the rope above him and he fell kerflop into Locked k d 

the river; the water put the fire out and he got a solutely— reverts oc e 

| strangled and coughed up the arsenic, He rose and | golid bar of 4 esi ‘oes U ~ esi 
waded out, and declared himself a candidate for the except when the trigger is pu led way bac nti 
Legislature on the Reform ticket.—The Wayne all other times it positively a = i — 
Regist ing in contact with the cartridge. (See illus  - 

egister. 


discharge. This was one of the points reco 


A Cordial Invitation,—Mrs, Simmons, who had | States Ordnance Board which recommended, Colt Re 


aii any way; the Colt Positive. Lock absolutely 
| superior toe all others; but i it is only one featute 0 3) 






























Acie — ger = er yiconipe ee ) y ty make it superior to any 
ing to go home. usie, who had been very trouble- i 
whee: : Gon Arms may be had in all desirable calibers and tod 
some all day, begged her earnestly to stay to supper. for the vest packet, to the .45 Caliber Automatic; pb 
‘‘Why, dearie,’’ said Mrs. Simmons, ‘‘I did not a hs 
know you were so fond of me.” . formation in our 
A ; oe ee Guaranteed for use with | ih) W's free. 
“Yt ithn’t that, Mitheth Thimmonth,”’ said Susie, ave £; loaded 
7 : ; stand. actory-loa: 
honestly. Mother thath the’th going to give me a ammunition, either black COLT’S FIR 3 es MF 
ae ” 
good, thound thwitchin’ ath thoon ath you go home. or smokeless powder. | Ws, pTEORD 
—Delineator. 
At the Market.—Mrs. C.—‘‘Good-morning, Brid- EE IAG ER RET ) 
get. hope your master and mistress have not for- pe HOSKINS i tes ual A “RIDER AGENTS: WANTED 
gotten that they're coming to dine with me to-night." QUALITY ENGRAVERS Bicycle, Write for speciat offer. e 
Coox—‘‘Indade and they’ve not—they’ve ordered | 50 CARDS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50. $1.508 $] 00 : sou c Ship on oBAYS Pree rRiak 
a good hearty meal at home at six o’clock.”—Har- STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQuEST ‘Ee | lg AP en gn ie 
’ > ; WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY Yond FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
per’s Bazar. \ : and sundries. Do not duy until youreceive our cat- 
PHILA. 912 CHeEestTNUT STREET PENNA, alogsand learn our unheard of prices and m velous Special oer. 











MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 9273, Chicago, Ill. 
Up to Date.—Rac Dori—"‘ Why, what on eart! f 


are you doing lying in the corner of the sofa there as 
tho you were asleep?”’ 

Teppy BrEar—''Sh! Since Mr. Taft went Sout’ 
with the Bumble Puppy I have been playing possum 
—Balmore American. 








Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 
For irrigation, mining, on the stook or dairy farm 
and for suburban homes the 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 
is the cheapest pump you can install. No coal; A 
no steam ; LO oil; no labor—no cost after in- 


orks day and —— Ww — 
tir . 
nish Caldwell Tanks and Towe: rs 


NIAGARA HYDRAVLIC ENGINE 0., 


140 Nassau St., N. ¥. Factory: Chester, Pa. 

















= 
co first farm morte¢ages afford absolute se- 
curity for money, Please write for our book- 


ns let ‘A’ and a descriptive list of securities. 
Established 1883 


Over Their Heads,—Mvsician—‘‘At your after E, J, LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
or Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








noon concert would you like me to play some oi 
Wagner’s works?’’ 

ParvEnv—'Yes—but on the hurdy-gurdy, or my 
guests will not understand it.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. } FOR FORTY YEARS A STANDARD PIANO. = 














A Sham.—'‘He puts his watch under his pillow 
every night.”’ 


“T notice he likes to sleep overtime.” —Christian 
Advocate. 








6y us, in our 
own factory, They 
are sold direct from 
our factory and in no 
other way. Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eliminated. Every 


|} dollar is piano value through and through, the 
January _31.—The_ American battleships Connecti- 


cut, Vermont, Kansas, Alinnesota, Georgia, and | est that 40 years of experience can produce. 


Nebraska reach Gibraltar, AW ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Perfectly 
NOW!” 


Box 44, W EST NYAOK, x, » ¢ 
GENERAL Acoustic Co Jee 20, 1908 
ENTLEMEN:—I have been io or 40 years. Dur- 
my se rvice in the Civil War my ears became seri- 
ously affected eon gun firing and have been growing 


steadily wors@ (if possible) ever since. 
wa 


ForEIGN. 


January 29.—Mr. Taft arrives at Culebra and is | 
cordially greeted by the Panama officials, 


February 1.—The British steamer Clan Ranald sa 





be for 20 d gn ” h * } > yo os ly > i 
wrecked near Edithburg, Australia; the captain coat or Sbiigation. ALL FREIGHTS /] tunity ors te st the Acoustic on ener T he ae jose Paleh tn 
and 40 of the crew are drowned. PAID and all risks assumed by us. || everything that claimed to make me hear. Though I 

sta aa ee Se aE }} could not hear conversation close to my eit, Lean now 
3-—Mr. Taft completes s tr s | r ine’ 
tion along the line of the ironing ae aa Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, | Some aids that Raveceriod el a a “Mistinetly. 
expresses his gratification with the result of the our unparalleled success has brought forth many Acousticon makes me hear just as clearly and at the 
work of the engineers b bit h \ mae distance that 1 heard before 1 was afilicted at all. 
g = imitators, ut nO competitors, eit et as to { I shall be very glad to have you use this letter in 
DomestIc. a re our a rs = —s Pl el a as HOSE HARRINGTON. 
Ww SHINGTON 1 brs ey. wor we " Sane ey The experience of Mr. Harrington (whose photo 
: = cece daily increasing business and 45, 000 satished appears herewith) is the same as that of thousands 
January 31.—Invitations are issued to more than / 


who are now using the Acousticon—to them we have 


d enthusiastic buyers testify to this. 
a score of labor leaders to take part in a council ” y y | Oe ree ae ae Se LORE 
{ 


of labor, to be held in Washington, February ro. | Ask a Wing customer What he thinks 


Test the Acousticon, and let us prove that it will 


make you hear easily, distinctly and clearly, 














February 1.—A bill making February 12 = 1 of Wing Pianos and Wing methods. } ee 
holiday is passed by the Senate. ‘ piles We will send you names in your locality [| =e aid —— EXPENSE 
A If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, 
A bill to prohibit the importation of opium for for the asking. \} you can test it at your own home, and if you do not 
smoking is passed by You save from $100 to $300—get a strictly high \ hear satisfactorily the trial will not cost you one cent 
The v he espe Sworen oak: divided 5 to grade piano—and are protected by an unquestioned, | Perit Saou aa Pont pemaress SS ey 
4, Tules in the case of the Continental Wall Paper |} binding quavantee, Easy payments—old pianos A vory light and unnoticeable headband makes 1 
Company that a trust operating in violation of and organs taken in exchange. unnecessary to hold the «€ iece, and leaves both 
the Sherman Law can not use the Federal courts x Hasdelien tarts trac. adidas aiionuaethck wecamiiecia 
for the purpose of collecting debts. FREE—“ The Book of Complete |{ dress their a so as to make the headband and ear- 
‘ | piece invisible 
February 3-—Secretary Cortelyou announces at Information About Pianos.” { The Acousticon is the original electrica) hearing 
Washington that he has issued a call for about )} device, fully protected by U. S. patents, and you ca 
$30,000,000 of federal funds from national bank A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. [| [{ not secure anything as efficient under another name. 
‘ ri A m lete reference book on the piano subject | Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, 
temporary repositories. comp )} é@te., ete 
History of the piano, descriptions of every part, how to \ “ < $ 00 
Conese. a i 17] intelligently. You pag this book, { se 25° rising 
you how u le a (Accordi le 
February 4.—The California Assembly passes the} Free for the asking from the old house of } | According to style) 
hild £ 
bill harming, Japanese. children from “American | I Wn @& SON, 369-399 W. 13th St, New York } | .,,THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
letter of protest from President Roosevelt. SJ | rast emcee —Saiidnne! ——— 
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“*(ndestructo ’’ Caloris 
in All-Nickel Case, with 


uated in Polished Aluminum, 
with removable glass bottle: 


Pints $4.00; Quarts $6.00 


You Pay Less for a 


CALORIS 
BOTTLE 


and Get Better Value 
Keeps Liquids Hot 30 Hours 


Keeps Liquids Cold 80 Hours 
Without Fire or Ice. 


Notonly does the CALORIS Bottle sell for less 
than any other temperature Bottle, but it can be 
taken apart and thoroughly sterilized. 

Another CALORIS feature is that if the inside 
glass part should get broken, itcan be replaced 
without sending bottle back to factory. 

The CALORIS Bottle isso protected in its case 
that it is practically indestructible and will stand 
far rougher handling than any other tempera- 
ture bottle. 

Our new CALORIS Bottle is the only Bottle 
sold with an absolute guarantee as to its tem- 
perature effects, and the only one soid with the 


privilege of a week's free trial. 


Full satisfaction or your money 
back is the CALORIS guarantee. 


The ‘‘ INDESTRUCTO” CALORIS Bottle 
shown above has no equal for travelers’ and 
generaluse. Easily taken apart and cleaned. 
Made unusually strong for hard use, 

The“ STERILO” CALORIS Bottle shown 
below ts designed especially for the nurseryand 
sick-room. lt ts so arranged tn tts case that tt 
can be easily removed for thorough steriliza- 
tion. 

The CALORIS Jar does for solid foods what 
the CALORIS Boitle does for liquids, 

Mounted in wicker—Pints $5.00; Quarts $7.50 

If not at your dealer's, order direct. Sent 
anywhere in the United States, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 














CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
2110-18 ALLEGHENY AvE., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


{February 
































“‘Sterila’’ Caloris 
Mounted in Leatherette: 

Pints $3.00; Quarts $5.00 

Mounted in Fancy Leather case, 

(Sole, Alligator or Morocco—All 

colors) with drinking glass in top: 
Pints $5.00; Quarts $7.50 








How to Build 
A Fortune in Ten 
Years 


Memberships in The 


Fortune Colony 
still available for 


readers of 


The Literary Digest 





T is right to be indep 


}t is also comfortable. 

The Poorhouse is mostly the abode of 
non-winners. {[t is a sad wind-up to sit, gray- 
haired, on the shore of the Sea of Need and 
have only one thing Jeft—the wish that you 
had done differently with your life, 

Right independence is seldom an accident. 
It is rather the result of A PLAN pursued 
persistently through a period of years, up hill 
and down. 

But people as a rule—the rank and file—are 
not able to invent plans for themselves that pro- 
duce independence. They earn money enough, 
but it slips away from them somehow as if it 
were greased. 

The Fortune Colony is helping many people 
to acquire a competence, to become financially 
independent. 

Each member gradually and easily builds 
up a small fortune, and quickly. This plan is 
interesting, safe, and absolutely sure in its 
results, 

A good many people have already joined 
individually and by groups and families. 


A membership in Class A will bring 
you $1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C 
from $3,000 to $10,000—guaranteed 
by attested assets of over eleven 
millions of dollars. 

Both men and women enjoy the advan- 
tages of this opportunity. You may live right 
where you are, stay by your present task and 
the benefits of your Membership pile up in 
good round dollars, month after month and 
year after year. 


T his announcement is not designed to tell you 
the fall story of the Fortune Colony— there 


isn’t room to do it well, But that story IS 
well and fully told in the Colony Book 


entitle low to Build a Fortune in 
Ten Years.’’ This book is worth having. 
It is illustrated. It is sent free to serious 
people, who think they might like to join. 
Write for it at once. 


my) Che Fortune Colony 
we Sgt of the City of JRew Bork 


Ih Richard Wightman, President 
ne 439-F Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















N 
Three FG 


O'clock 


Fatigue 


Monarch Light Touch is nota 
mere “talking point.” It is a 
mechanical fact. 

Monarch Light Touch means 
“all day efficiency’? —no mid- 
afternoon letting down of the 
operator's speed through muscu- 


lar weariness. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


increases the output — permits 
the production of more work in 
a day and therefore reduces the 
cost of typewriting ti: the em- 
ployer. 

Monarch Light Touch and 
other Monarch features are well 
worth learning about. Let us 
give you a demonstration. Write 
for illustrated descriptive litera- 
ture. 




















The Monarch Typewriter. Company 
Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building 
Broadway, New Yor! 


Branches and dealers throughout the world. 

















AE EANNON 


BALL PEN 
A HIGH GRADE PEN 


For people who think their own time and trou- 
ble and patience are worth saving. The Alu- 
minoid “Cannon Ball’” pen brings you speed, 
ease and comfort. It writes on anything, 
cannot rust, corrode, catch or splutter. 

For Sale by Stationers 

Samples sent for 2 cents postage, 

A. L. SALOMON & CO. 

$47 Broadway, N. ¥. 














Indispensable To The 


Man, Manuf: er 
Lawyer, Physician, 
Writer, Reader. 
Keeps all documents 
permanently, and 
neatly preserved 
so yOU can 
instantly 
refer to 


will con- 

vince you 

of the superi- 

ority of this 

binder to all other 
devices. It has estab- 
lished a high standard 
of merit in thousands of 
offices and homes. Send to-day 


for Booklet and Price List. 








The SAXONIA lights same as 
any lamp and produces gas -— 
potipe wich, fine —— 
white light. Burns1-3oilof — 
ordinary jam h 

ght. 1- 
1-10 cost of electricity. 
for itself. 
mney a 
strength with burner com- 


plete for $8, express paid. 
oney refunded if not a 
represented. Booklet free 


Agents Wanted 
U. S. A. LIGHTING CO. 
a : pam AN 262 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
ih Refer to Banks of the city, Bradstreet, or Dun. 
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